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WHAT WHISKEY MAKES THE BEST 





® F course, we’re prejudiced. But Roses this way, but the extra cos 
there are thousands of Manhat- is more than justified — in taste, i 

tan lovers who will agree with us — bouquet, and in the absence c 
that the very finest Manhattan Cock- headaches, 
tail is the one that has Four Roses ~ ~ 

Whiskey as its base. 

For Four Roses has that fragrance pendent distilling organization. It 
and mellowness that give a drink the comes bottled only in full measure 
full flavor and satiny smoothness that packages, and sealed in the exclusive 
cocktail-connoisseurs seek. 


green whiskey in Four Roses. 
It is made today as it was in 
the old days —blended with 
the finest whiskies, aged by 
FatherTime himself in charred 
oak barrels. 

It costs more to make Four 


For a smooth Manhattan 


If you like your Manhattan st 
dryer, substitute French Vermou 
for Italian. If it’s too dry for yo 
make it half and half. Four Ros 
and Italian Vermouth. 


Frankfort Pack that makes tampering or 
adulteration impossible. 



MADE BY 


FRANKFORT 

DISTILLERIES. INCORPORATED 



PAarjONES 

OLD OSCAR PEPPER 
★ ANTIQUE ★ MEADVILLE ★ 





her Teeth and Gums ... to tolerate "Pink Tooth Brush"! 


MufX 
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REDBOOK'S NOVEL OF THE MONTH 



T HE idea was in the airl Some one was going to write a novel of 
present-day Washington with its New Dealers and Old Dealers, 
dowagers and debutantes, soft-spoken sirens and hard-boiled virgins. 
Fortunately for our readers, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., was the 
first to cross the tape in front of the judges’ stand. "A Woman of Wash- 

it promises. Not only is it a most readable ro¬ 
mance of the Seat of the Great Experiment, but 
it takes us by the hand and opens for us the 
doors usually closed to outsiders. Packed with 

sion on Massachusetts Avenue and the floor of 
the U. S. Senate. No one is overlooked. Every¬ 
body who is anybody in Washington appears 
sooner or later on the pages of "A Woman of 
Washington." The style of the author of "A 
Farewell to Fifth Avenue"—that "Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the Multimillionaires"—is well known 



ders and makes galloping supei 


Also in our next number: continued novels by GLADYS HASTY 
CARROLL (who wrote "As the Earth Turns") and ARTHUR SOMERS 
ROCHE; short and long stories by BERNARD DE VOTO, MARY 
HASTINGS BRADLEY, WALTER DURANTY, CHARLES L. CLIF¬ 
FORD (who wrote "Too Many Boats") and many others; special features 
and articles by HENDRIK VAN LOON, JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES, and others. 


Recipe for Murder Vincent St&rrztt 119 

A COMPLETE BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL - 50,000 WORDS 
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Watch MILDRED GILMAN, whose story "Mr. Incognito" appears in 
our next issue. If she is not a brilliant writer, we are an Indian Princess 
with a wooden leg. 


COVER DESIGN .... CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 

The short stories end serial novels printed herein are fiction and in¬ 
tended as such. They do not refer to real characters or actual events. 



The Redbook School ond Comp Directory will be found on poges 115 through 119. 
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Starving. . .yet they Y)readed 

the coming of the FOOD SHIP 


TT^REQUENTLY emaciated and ravenously hungry, the people 
a of St Kilda’s, the lonely island off the Scottish coast, dreaded 
the arrival of the supply ship from the mainland. They realized 
that though it brought food to the wilderness it brought also 
civilization’s curse—the common cold. Illness and death invariably 
followed the rattle of the anchor chain. In the Arctic, the Eskimos 
had the same experience. 

Reviewing such cold epidemics, scientific men came eventually 
to the belief that colds were caused by germs, not by exposure, wet 
feet, or drafts although these may be contributing causes. 

Colds ore caused by germs, they say—but by germs unlike any 
others previously known. Germs, if you please, that cannot be 
seen. Germs so small they cannot be measured except as they 
exert their evil effect upon the human body. Bacteriologists call 

MMSWii IIP 



and visible bacteria should take 
place in the mouth and throat. 
The cleaner and more sanitary 
you keep it, the less chance germs 
have of developing. 

“The daily use of a mouth¬ 
wash, ” says one eminent au¬ 
thority, “will prevent much of 
the sickness which is so common 
in the mouth, nose, and throat. 
Children should be taught the 
disinfection of the mouth and 
nose from their earliest years.” 





For Colds and Son? Throat . . . LISTERINE . . . The S afe Antiseptic 




/iauC^ Judge Crown Whiskey 
by this exacting test” 
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KETTI GALLIAN 


She began her career as a dressmaker in Paris, but it wasn't Ketti Gallian was the only woman in the cast. Winnie 
until she became the star af "The Ace" in Landan that she Sheehan saw her performance. Now she has learned English 
really began setting vogues in everything from stackings ta and become Hallywaadized by the Fa* Film Company. She 
hair-ribbans. "The Ace" was a wartime aviation play, and will appear here first in the new picture "Marie Galante." 














NO PLACE FOR 
SLEEPWALKERS 

Americo's first oir Pullmons ore 
gliding through the night oir 
these doys with sleeping beou- 
ties ond tired business men 
corefully tucked into comfort- 
oble berths thousonds of feet 
obove the ground. Here ore oil 
the comforts of home ond o 
few more—for instonce o love¬ 
ly "porteress" (left) to moke 
up your bed ond to reossure 
you when you hit on oir-pocket. 


(Right) Possengers boording the winged 
sleeping-cor for o good rest en route to 
wherever the roving spirit leods. Some¬ 
thing like o nerve-test, but reolly obout 
os sofe os o horse ond buggy used to be. 


(Left) Here is the hondsome exterior of one of these 
smooth twin-motored plones—which run from coost to 
coost every doy for Americon Airlines, Incorporated. 












She is eighteen years aid—but yau 
would take her far three. She is Olive 
Brasno, the pretty little dancing and 
singing midget wha brought dawn 
the house at Billy Rase's Music Hall 
with her smile and her haachie- 
caachie. She dances all around and 
all aver her big partner and man¬ 
ager, Buster Shaver—in something 
af the same way that Bill Rabinsan 
dances up and dawn stairs and chairs. 
She has been seen an stages all aver 
the country. She will continue at 
the Music Hall and then taur the 
country—stopping only naw and then 
to pay a visit to her six-foot father. 


KNEE HIGH 
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I T H 

WEEP 

AND 

HISS 


(Left) New 
York villain, 
Robert Vivian 
and (right) 
heroine, Dar- 
tha Duckworth. 


OUR 



"The Drunkard, ar the Fallen Saved" first ape'ned in 1843 in New York, produced by P. T. 
Barnum. Then the script af the "mellerdramer" was last until 1926. This season, start¬ 
ing in Hollywood, the play has been revived an 168 stages all aver the country. The aw¬ 
ful villain Squire G ribbs and the sweet spotless heroine Mary Wilson have been rebarn 
under the auspices of producers Shrabe-Bell. Here are some af the villains and heroines. 




(Left) Milwau¬ 
kee heroine, 
Kathleen Fritz. 
(Right) Las An¬ 
geles heroine, 
Peg Converse. 


(Right) Milwaukee vil¬ 
lain, John Wayne. 


(Left) Las Angeles vil¬ 
lain, Henry Kleinbach. 
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' A L F 

AND ' A L F 


This gives on ideo of how fun¬ 
ny Albert Einstein would look 
if he hod to direct Poul White- 
mon's orchestro, ond olso how 
funny Whitemon would look 
if he hod to exploin relotivity. 


(Right) This is neither o Republicon nor 
o Democrot. It is o combinotion of 
chorocteristics of eoch. It smiles with 
a certoin Mr. Mills' eyes ond chews to- 
bocco with Forgotten-mon Gorner's jow. 


Coll him Rudy Arliss or George 
Vollee. In one cose his eyes re¬ 
spond—in the other his chin. This 
is whot would hoppen if these two 
current world-beoters hod been one. 




























YARDLEY'S ENGLISH LAVENDER 
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A Fbm Pknsli 

A Masterpiece of Extraordinary Power and Realism 

4^ IMadys Hasty EarraKK 

who wrote "As the Earth Turns ” 
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CJhe Ghost 
Lantern 

They had returned to snatch at a mem¬ 
ory of an hour when the flesh had lived. 
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Pathos and slapstick, high comedy and out¬ 
right tragedy, trumpets of victory and howls 
of defeat, money to choke and no carfare — 
she tasted all of it, that miracle-woman of our 
times who died at the pinnacle of her success. 




at 60 
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Then Came the 
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Second Best Man 

by Charles L. Clifford 

who wrote "Parade Ground” 


Ever since Jackie could walk, she wanted to marry a 
soldier; but he had to be “the best man in A Troop.” 
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But y’-all 




a dozen times in the last 
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The Swift and Powerful Climax of 



The Story Thus Far: 
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SPOUSE FORGIVES 
PENITENT WIFE 


fjurs". 




FOLLIES GIRL DESERTS 
BANKRUPT BROKER-LOVER 



HUSBAND IN FURY 
KILLS WIFE WITH HAMMER 


HUSBAND IN FURY 
KILLS WIFE WITH AX 


He could not help but frame 
all life in neat headlines. 

by Evelyn Shuler 

Illustrated by Alan Foster 










Kings 

X 


When you are play¬ 
ing a game and 
you get King's X, 
you can’t be “it.” 
There are no kids 
in this story, and 
the action is laid at 
a police station, not 
in a nursery, but 
nevertheless .... 


Wallace Smith 



Illustrated by The 
D’Alton Valentine c ,,... 1 
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Who's new on the air 


IlifSBs 

ur-— 


Dicfc Powell, of the “Hollywood Hotel" program. 


F OR years and years and years, the networks have been 
swamped with letters from girls describing themselves as 
potential stars (“Is Kate Smith good? You should bear me!”) 
and begging for an audition to prove it. Although it was im¬ 
possible to take all these girls seriously, there lurked in every 
radio executive’s breast a hopeless curiosity about the extent of 
the average applicant’s talent. 

For the reason that sensational new voices are to be desired, and 
that radio producers are forced time and time again to rely on 
“name” professionals, the girls who-wrote the eager letters were 
subject to continual conjecture in the program departments. 
However, when the sponsors of “Hollywood Hotel” determined 
to discover a new voice for their show this fall, by conducting 
a nation-wide free-for-all audition, the veil of mystery was lifted 

Contesting girls stepped up to the microphone in the Columbia 
studios, and the radio program men sat and listened. Oh, bow 
they listened! There were countless sweet little vc' 








Listen Inn 

by Drew Kent 






next Jtionth 


W ho WereThey, 

8th, on the eve of the great Harrow FiU- 



“A Woman of 
Washington” 

A complete book-length novel 
(50,000 words) 
by 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 








Double rich! Double strength! 

Campbell's Soups bring you condensed, 
concentroted goodness. So when you odd 
an equal quantity of water in your kitchen, 
you obtoin twice the quontity of soup at 




<&4- (AlUicuvt 
' Aoup! 

The guests are seated ... the stage is 
set...the curtain is up... enter Campbell's 
Tomala Saupl The eye is greeted with a 
gay dash af enlivening color. The taste is 
quickened with the instant tor.g of br'ght 
and exhilarating flavor. Sparkle ... anima¬ 
tion ... the barriers dawn ... the conversa¬ 
tion flowing. Can the soup really play such 
an important role in the party's success? 
Well, just serve Campbell's Tomato Soup. 
And then yau will quickly enough have 
your onswer! 






MAGIC BRAIN 



RCA VICTOR COMPANY, ONE UNIT OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA...THE WORLD'S LARGEST RADIO ORGANIZATION. OTHER UNITS: 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO_R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC . . . RCA RADIOTRON CO_RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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3 Discerning Women 












Seven l^ears Apart— 

Yef jBofA Aave S/m equally Young 



OiOskin is loose, lined, cr^py-its tex- ties^reiathful^sers^of pS Cold P Ngw Quic k- m elJ„g cream 
saUow—darkf 11 ^ C ° arSe_ltS C ° 1<>r dull_ Pond’s now makes a liquefying cream. It 

These conditions, dermatologists re- skin young-the young skin at the height 

vasomotor circulation-failure of glands Cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold Pond ’ s Cold Cream is famous - 

to ^to'rS vLerhuts, as 

pictured above, were examined by a der- purities that linger there. And every ?' ds f nd P owd ' r - 

matologist, their rating was the same. In morning freshen your skin with this fra- New York Cay" 8e * r S 





Test your skin for these 
age signs. Your mirror will tell its 
true age. Specially Processed Oils in 
this cream correct Skin Faults 
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. and the truth 
shall make you free” 


Humanity has never gone 
forward in its conquest of dis¬ 
ease, save in the light of truth 


I N the beginning man suffered, and was 
afraid. He cried for help to the witch 
doctor. So Medicine was born — in magic 
and mystery. Slowly it tore away the veils 
of superstition. Slowly it found the truth 
— the truth that helps to free mankind 
from disease. 

They say the age of magic is past. Yet 
many men believe they can free themselves 
from disease by charms and "cure-alls.” 
And there are those who use false claims 
for the medicinal products they make, to 
profit by such belief. 

We hold these things to be true: no 
man, nor any company of men, has the 


right to claim, for any medicinal product, 
a virtue which it does not possess; to 
create, in the minds of human beings who 
seek release from suffering, a hope that is 
built upon such claims. 

To every man, or company of men, who 
holds the trust of making medicinal prod¬ 
ucts to safeguard health and well-being, 
there has been given a responsibility—to 
maintain the highest standards of quality, 
the surest controls for safety that modern 
science makes possible. 

Those who hold such a trust can fulfill 
it in only one way: by producing the finest 
medicinal products that can be made—and 
by providing them at the lowest possible 
price. 

The House of Squibb is dedicated to these 
principles. We shall fulfil our trust to human 
beings with devotion to truth, so that the name of 
Squibb shall always be "a name you can trust. ” 


ER: Squibb SlSons 

Manufacturing chemists to the medical profession since 1858 
THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 














Don't Guess—Demand 

GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 

4 YEARS OLD 


Golden Wedding also 
obtainable in BOURBON 


For really fine gin . . . 
try Silver Wedding Gin 


“What’s that they’re saying, Henry?” 

“They’re saying, ‘The average age of GOLDEN WEDDING RYE is 
4 years old . . . and it’s ALL whiskey.’ But that won’t interest you.” 
“Want to bet on that , too, Henry?” 














states. Schieffelin & Co. 


COGNAC BRANDY 
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\qMauSe j2£in& 



beautifies 



SECOND BEST MAN 

(Continued from page 43) 
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DON’T SUFFER 


CONSTIPATION- 


Ql£4VcHf-(/icm LAXATIVE 










flavor, its delightful mellowness, no one has ever been able to copy. 
You’ll know that when you sip it straight—when you roll it over on 
your tongue, connoisseur-fashion, before you swallow. So smooth, yet 
it warms you with that gentle, invigorating glow you can get only from 
the finest of old liqueurs. 

Of course, there are many delicious cocktails that can be mixed with 
Bacardi But please, Senor, try this one first, mixed just the way I have 
told you. And you and your guests will gladly join me in this happy 
toast—"Viva Cuba! Viva Bacardi and the famous Bacardi Cocktail— 
st cocktail in the world!” 


IMPORTATION 


VISIT THE SCHENLEY BUILDING AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 

















“I feel fine, now 



BROMO 


SELTZER 
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ou can’t get by without shaving.” Your 
wife—your girl—your associates may not 
tell you this. But that’s what they probably 
think when your face is marred by stubble. For 
bristles are repulsive to everyone, men and 
women alike. So how can any man afford to 
risk the good opinion of others by failing to 
shave often and well! 

Today shaving is not a task. The Gillette 
“Blue Blade” positively guarantees ease and 
comfort—even if your skin is tender. In fact— 
this blade is especially made for men with ten¬ 
der faces — and permits twice-daily shaving, 
when necessary, without irritation. 


The Gillette “Blue Blade” is sharp — amaz¬ 
ingly sharp—the smoothest-shaving blade that 
can be produced. See how its perfectly finished 
edges—automatically ground, honed and strop¬ 
ped—skim through your beard. Enjoy the bene¬ 
fit of blade-making equipment not equaled 
anywhere—and inspection methods that elimi¬ 
nate any blade with the slightest flaw. 

And when you unwrap your first Gillette 
“Blue Blade” notice how it is “anchored” in the 
envelope so the edges reach you undamaged— 
just as they left the factory. Try this blade on 
our money-back guarantee of satisfaction. Ask 
your dealer for Gillette “Blue Blades.” 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 

MOW 5/i 25t • lO/'! 40 « 










KING’S X 
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Ely Culbertson’s 
1935 

Contract Bridge Contest 

O NCE more, following the 
precedent established by 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
several years ago, the greatest living au¬ 
thority on bridge will conduct and super¬ 
vise a contest in which every one of our 
readers can participate. So many new leads, 
bids and methods of play were introduced 
by Mr. Culbertson in the past six months, 
that no bridge-player can consider himself 
or herself up-to-date without making their 
acquaintance. Whether you enter Ely 
Culbertson’s 1935 contest or not, you will 
be sure to improve your game considerably 
by reading Mr. Culbertson’s page in each 
of the coming issues of REDBOOK. 



OVER TWO THOUSAND PRIZES 




A dinner should end with 



Cre me de ALentke 

Says IRENE PURCELL 



A dinner skould end witk 
Cognac Brandy 



ro rhe stage and its critics for many years. A 

of Cusenfer Cogna/because ft is fifteen years old (although i/ sells 



*cusenier* 

La CJ‘ DistiBme E. Cus'nUr File Ami et Cie, Paris 


d ty W. A. TAYLOR & CO. ; N. Y. 





















She always thought 
dull teeth were natural 
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“You Don’t Have to be Rich to 

RETIRE at 55 on 
















The lest Slot 
of all 



Gicib Chchmd 


































A FEW FOOLISH 
ONES 

(Continued from page 19) 


“Well, I might.” 

Gus was not much for dancing, hut he 
had scoured sand off the flat rocks of: 
Mount Assahenheduc now and again at 
Fourth of July picnics. He remembered 
these occasions in hrief triumph. 

A lantern swinging ahead, carried by 
another also hound to the meeting, glinted 
and squeaked. Gus followed it up the 
little path to the church steps, his foot¬ 
steps falling heavily among the pink hlos- 
soms and hurning leaves of smartweed. 

"T RISE to nominate Asa Cheney mod- 
*■ erator of this meetin’.” 

“Second the motion.” 


:rvin’ as moderator o 


r of Asa Chene; 


•Ayer 

“Them opposed? . . . Brothers and sis¬ 
ters, your motion is carried. Brother 
Cheney will serve as moderator of this 
meetin’, and may the Lord hless him in 
this office.” 

Elder James Gray closed the hig Bihle 
over which he had hent to make his open¬ 
ing prayer, and laid it on a shelf inside 
the pulpit. His eyes, full and hlue like 
Sarey’s, hut dull with age, dwelt somherly 
on the stout and smiling Asa as they met 
on the platform steps. 

“For His Name’s sake, Brother Cheney.” 

“Amen, Elder. Amen to that.” 

The meeting-house would seat a congre¬ 
gation of a hundred, and was nearly full. 
Ahove the straight hacks of the pine pews 
reared the uneven rows of heads, hare on 
one side of the room, honneted on the 


Mindwell Gray and her daughters occu¬ 
pied the front pew of the women’s side, 
and Lovice Joy and Moses Dockham’s 
wife and daughter with them, placed there 
hy the evangelist to lead the singing. Han¬ 
nah Bragdon and her daughters might sit 
where they liked, for there was no music 
in the Bragdon family; hut Leteshy, the 
oldest, must be near enough the platform 
to hear distinctly, for she was clerk pro- 
tem, writing in a notehook with mottled 
red-and-hlack covers what took place. It 
was likely to he a Bragdon for writing or 
figuring. The Grays and Dockhams could 
sing, the Blaines fiddle and dance and 
tell yams; hut a Bragdon must survey the 
road and superintend the school and keep 

transactions. It .._ 

way, of operating the _ v . __ 

place each one where he was of most use, 
and give him hoth the responsibility and 
the rewards fitted to his position. 

hefore this meetin’ is the ’lection to mem¬ 
bership in this Society of them as took 
the first step in Elder Johnson’s meetin’s 
two weeks hack,” said Asa. “These is 
the names: Catherine Shorey, Enoch 

“God bless ’em.” 

“Yea. Praise His Name.” 

“Leteshy, Kate and Hattie Bragdon—” 




the way, a good 
nunity: ' 


“Betsy and Lovice Joy, Roxanna and 
Sarey Graj^-” 

“His handmaidens. Yea, keep the oil 
in the lamps, for the bridegroom cometh!” 



When your head 
is stuffed up! 


W HEN your head is stuffed up The nice part about Mistol is 
fromacold,MistolDropsgive that it is so easy to use, is not 
quick soothing relief. Nothing messy and unlike many other 
helps a cold more than rest and products it contains no irritating 
sleep but you can’t sleep when ingredients and does not sting, 
your head is stuffed up, and you 
can’t enjoy your food when you 
can’t smell and taste. 

If you want to have your head 
clear, enjoy your food and sleep 
peacefully, just buy a bottle of 
Mistol, put a few drops in each 
nostril and see how much better 
you feel immediately. 


Use MISTOL DROPS 
for your children 
... they’ll like it! 



MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NUJOL 
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THE END OF A PERFECT SMOKE 
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with a NEW KIND of Mildness 


Call for 


Phiup 

Morris” 


America's Finest 15 Cent Cigarette 
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THE GHOST 
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COLD 

IN ITS TRACKS! 

Don’tLetlt" Get Going!" 
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Appendicitis Warnings 



**l can give it to you , of course. But if I were you I wouldn't ta\e anything for it 
without the advice of a doctor. Those abdominal pains may mean appendicitis ” 


(v^HE symptoms of appendicitis vary. 
V_/ Almost always, continued pain and 
tenderness in the abdomen are the first 
indications of an acutely inflamed appen- 
dix. Of course, not all intestinal aches 
are caused by appendicitis, but anyone 
who has continued, unrelieved abdomi- 
nal pain, especially if it is accompanied 
by nausea or vomiting, needs competent 
medical attention at the earliest possible 
moment and not self-medication. 

If it is appendicitis the use of a laxative 
is dangerous. It stimulates violent intes¬ 
tinal action and may spread the inflam¬ 
mation, cause the appendix to rupture, 
or induce peritonitis. Moreover, the suf¬ 
ferer should not be given food, drugs or 
medicine of any kind unless prescribed 
by the attending physician. 



Send for your doctor immediately if there 
is any suspicion of appendicitis. In mak¬ 
ing his diagnosis he may find it necessary 
to make one or more blood cell counts or 
to observe your temperature for a few 
hours, keeping you quietly in bed under 
close observation. 

Your doctor may decide that the attack 
does not clearly denote appendicitis and 
can be relieved without an operation. But 
if it is a clear case of acute appendicitis, 
he will probably recommend an operation 
within the shortest possible time. 

Performed by an expert surgeon, early in 
the attack, before the appendix has burst 
or peritonitis has begun, an operation 
for acute appendicitis should cause little 
concern. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H. Ecker, President <v. y. One Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t argue! There’s a man sick, up here. Room Nine- 
forty. Send up the house physician too.” 

He banged down the receiver and hurried back to Miss 
Oliver. 

“That’ll do it,” he said. “We’U have the whole estab¬ 
lishment up here in no time.” 

In a short time they heard the elevator doors crash 
open and crash shut again. Around the turn that con¬ 
cealed them from view came two men. 

“Did you telephone ?” asked the manager, who was fore¬ 
most. “About a sick man? Where is he?” 

“He’s inside,” said Blaine Oliver. “We can’t get in. 
The door is locked.” 

The manager’s eye had spotted the card hanging upon 
the knob. It worried him. “After all—” he began, and 
stopped. “I suppose you’ve knocked!” he said then. “Is 
he a friend of yours?” 

“Of course he is!” 

“We’re not supposed to disturb a guest 
who chooses to sleep late,” the manager 
protested. “Have you tried to telephone?” 

Prentiss was exasperated. “My God!” 
he exploded. “It’s obvious that the man’s 
ill. He needs attention. Of course we’ve 
telephoned! And knocked! Miss Oliver 
had an appointment with him for nine 
o’clock. What is needed to get in here—a 
search-warrant ?” 

The manager stepped forward, tapped 
tentatively on the panels with his nails, 
then tapped a little harder. After a mo¬ 
ment he gently shook the door-handle. 

His eyes sought those of his companion. 

“You didn’t say the door was locked,” BLAINE 

growled the second man. “We’ll have to 
get a pass-key.” 

Very suddenly the manager came to life. He turned. 
“Wait here, Joe—I’ll be back in a couple of minutes.” 

He hurried off. Prentiss and Miss Oliver turned their 
glances upon the man who was left. 

“We looked around for a maid and couldn’t find one,” 
explained Prentiss. “Are you the doctor?” 

But the man did not look like a doctor; he looked to 
Prentiss like a retired pugilist. By an interesting coin¬ 
cidence, this was precisely what he was. 

“House detective,” growled the man laconically. After 
a moment he added: “The doctor’s on his way up. That is, 
if they can find him, he is. Who is your friend, lady?” 

“Doctor Trample,” said Blaine Oliver. “I had an ap¬ 
pointment with him, and he didn’t keep it.” She explained, 
briefly, what had happened. “I’m afraid we are wasting 
valuable time,” she finished. 

The burly detective shrugged. “Can’t be helped,” he 
said. “We’U get in as quick as we can.” He looked sig¬ 
nificantly at Prentiss. “Not much use, from the looks 
of it! But I don’t want to scare you!” 

Miss Oliver drew in her breath sharply. 

“I don’t want to scare you,” repeated the detective. 
“I was just preparing you, in case. Maybe it aint as bad 
as we think. Was he a drinking man, this Temple?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, and did not bother to 
correct his notion of the Doctor’s name. 

He blinked at her in slow surprise, then turned with 
alacrity as the manager, Meffat, rounded the turn in the 
corridor, followed by a stumbling maid who carried a 
jingling ring. 

“Lucky!” puffed the little manager. “Found the maid 
on the other side of the corridor. We’U have the door 
open now in just a mo’. Open it up,” he ordered briskly. 
He glanced at Miss Oliver. “Will you wait outside?” 

She shook her head. “I’m going in,” she answered. “I 
am the only one who knows him.” 

The maid was fumbling with her key; at length she 
turned the lock and flung open the door. They pushed 
past her in a group—the manager first, the detective at 
his heels. 

A 1ROSS the bed lay the body of a man, fully clothed. 

The bed itself had not been slept in, but the covers 
had been considerably disturbed, as if the man who lay 
outside them had tossed and turned intolerably. 

Meffat pushed forward slowly and stood beside the 
bed. The burly detective went around and viewed the 
body from the other side. He stooped and laid a hand 
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above the heart of the man who lay supine. After a mo¬ 
ment he shook his head. 

In the doorway, just over the threshold, Blaine Oliver 
had paused, with Prentiss’ arm around her. Her face was 
pale, her eyes wide and staring. With his free hand Pren¬ 
tiss touched the arm nearest him. 

“All right?” he asked solicitously. 

“Yes,” she gasped. Suddenly she whispered fiercely: 
“Harry, why did he do it?” 

He answered her easily. “Probably ill or something, 
poor devil! Pay no attention to what that fellow sug¬ 
gested. It may have been perfectly natural.” 

The manager heard the remark. “It’s true,” he said, 
turning. “There’s no blood—and no weapon. He’s just— 
er—twisted—as if he was in pain.” He glanced apprais¬ 
ingly at the girl in the doorway. “Do you want to—do 
you feel strong enough to—look at him?” 

She advanced slowly, with Prentiss’ arm 
still encircling her, until they stood beside 
the detective on the far side of the bed. 
From that position they could look down in¬ 
to the livid face of the dead man. 

And suddenly Blaine Oliver cried out in 
bewilderment and terror. 

“It isn’t—it isn’t— he!” she screamed. 
“It’s—some one else! Harry—that isn’t— 
Horace Trample!” 

She collapsed against his shoulder. 
Outside the door a quick voice sounded, 
in conversation with the maid. Then a 
dapper young man pushed into the cham¬ 
ber and strode rapidly to the bedside. 

“What’s this, Mr. Meffat?” he asked 
briskly. “I just came in, and they told me 
there was a sick man in Nine-forty. He 

“He’s dead,” said the manager dryly. “Better pay at¬ 
tention to the young lady, Doctor Merkham. I think she 
has fainted.” 


Chapter Two 

T O Joseph White, chief of the detective staff of the 
Mardena, fell the honor of identifying the man who 
was dead. He performed his task with great dispatch. 
The dead man was Jordan C. Chambers of New York. 
Beyond that, no one pretended to know anything about 
him. He was a guest of the hotel, having registered only 
the day before. He had been assigned to_a room three 


^White, in point of fact, had seen the man register, but 
had not troubled to learn his name. The face, therefore, 
when he looked into it on Dr. Trample’s bed, was simply 
a face he knew—presumably the face of Dr. H. C. Tram¬ 
ple, who also had registered at the hotel the day before. 
Checking, against the register, his memory of the time 
the man had entered the hotel, it was possible—with two 
or three eliminations—to arrive at the man’s name. 

The next step was elementary, and it was made in haste 
by White, Meffat, and a number of other attaches. They 
hurried to Room 946, and entered without ceremony. 

For a moment there was the appearance of another 
tragedy; then as they shook the huge and drowsy figure 
in the bed, it stirred, stretched, and ultimately sat up. 

“What the devil is the matter?” asked a sleepy voice. 
“Is the place on fire ? Who the devil are you ?” 

The dark eyes, at once fierce and humorous, opened more 
widely. They looked with astonishment into the clus¬ 
tered faces of the raiding party; then swung to a little 
traveling-clock upon the dresser. The clock hands stood 
exactly at eleven. 

^ “Good God!” shrieked the man in the bed. “Is that the 

He flung off the covers and bounded out upon the floor. 

“Are you Doctor Horace Trample?” Meffat demanded. 

The man was flinging himself into his garments at in¬ 
credible speed, ignoring them completely. At the ques¬ 
tion, he paused long enough to ask another of his own. 

“May I ask you what the devil the idea is—your break¬ 
ing in this way? Not but what I’m glad you did; but 
what the devil is it all about?” 



“We are looking for Doctor Horace Trample,” said the 
manager. 

“I am Horace Trample—yes! What is it that you 
want? Be quick about it, please. I had an engagement 
for nine o’clock, and it’s now eleven. Good God! I can’t 
imagine how I came to oversleep this way!" 


M EFFAT was courteous but firm. “If your engagement 
was with Miss Blaine Oliver,” he observed, “it can 
wait a little longer, Doctor. Miss Oliver is waiting for you 
in my office.” 

“The deuce she is! What office? Who are you?” 
“I am the manager of this hotel. I am here to ask you 
by what right you exchanged rooms, last night, with Mr. 
Jordan Chambers.” 

The Doctor’s face cleared. He slipped his other leg into 
his trousers and ran his fingers through his hair. “I had 
forgotten about that,” he said. “It’s easily explained. 
What’s all the row about? It isn’t a criminal offense.” 

“Mr. Chambers was found dead, in your room, this 
morning,” said White bluntly. “What can you tell us 
about that? Or do you want us to wait,” he sneered, 
“until you’ve kept your appointment?” 

“Dead!” The Doctor’s voice rose sharply. “In my roo— 
but it isn’t my room. We exchanged.” He frowned and 
added apologetically: “I’m sorry, of course; but I really 
didn’t know the man. How did it happen ?” 

The manager shrugged a bit cynically. “We had hoped 
you might give us some clue,” he retorted. “After all, 
your exchange of rooms was—shall we say, unusual? 
Such matters are ordinarily handled at the desk.” 

“I know—I know! It was my fault. He wanted to 
have the hotel fix it up. I was too sleepy; I wanted to get 
to bed.” The Doctor’s eyes swung from the manager to 
the detective and back again to the manager. “Do you 
mean you don’t know how he died?” 

“There seems to be some doubt.” 

“He was all right last night, as far as I could see. 
Have you had a physician look at him? Look here—you 
don’t mean that he committed suicide ?” 

White’s heavy growl reentered the conversation. “He’s 
dead. We don’t know what killed him. It could have 
been suicide, and it could have been natural. What inter¬ 
ests us, right now, is how you happened to change rooms 
with him.” 

Dr. Horace Trample’s arm made a wide gesture. “He 
asked me to—that’s really all there was to it. I had met 
him at the bar. Somehow he had discovered I was in 
Room 940. It was a room he had asked for and couldn’t 
get—so he said, anyway; your clerk will be able to verify 
that perhaps. The room had sentimental associations for 
him, it appears. He had it on his honeymoon, some years 
ago. We were a bit sentimental about it, I suppose—over 
a couple of highballs.” 

“You say he wanted to go to the desk about it?” 

“Sure he did; it was his first suggestion. But I was 
sleepy and tired. I had had a long day. I wanted to get 
to bed. The more formal exchange would just have been 
a nuisance, and nothing was to be gained by it, that I 
could see. So it appeared to me last night, at any rate. 
I just picked up my traps and moved into 946, and he 
moved into 940. I went to bed soon afterward—and slept 
like a log; as you have observed! It was your excellent 
liquor, I suppose. I’m not used to it, that good. My 
God! What does Miss Oliver think has happened to me?” 

“She doesn’t know yet. She was relieved to find that 
it wasn’t your body in 940.” 

“She saw the body?” The Doctor was appalled. 

“It was at her request that we entered the room,” said 
Meffat. 

“Inexcusable!” muttered the Doctor. “What must she 
think of me! I must go to her at once.” He began to 
dress again in furious haste. 

“She’s with a Mr. Prentiss,” continued Meffat. 
Fumbling with his tie, in front of a mirror, the Doctor 
cast a glance at them all, over his shoulder. “Prentiss?” 
he echoed. “I don’t know him.” After a moment he 
asked: “What are you doing with Chambers’ body? Did 
you want me to have a look at it?” 

“Our staff physician has seen it; and the police have 
been notified.” The manager’s tones were icy. “I suppose 
a coroner’s physician will have to look at it too.” 

“Undoubtedly. If there is any mystery about it, there 
may even be an autopsy and an inquest,” said the Doctor. 
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“But I’m willing to be of service, if I can. Having caused 
you this inconvenience—after a fashion!” 

“The police will want a word with you,” contributed 
White, in his rough voice. 

“Doubtless,” agreed the Doctor. He slipped into his 
jacket. “Well, I’ll be somewhere around.” 

White entered the arena again: “Did you know this 
Chambers before you came to this hotel?” 

“I never saw him nor heard of him before in my life. 
Why?” 

“You both arrived from New York yesterday; you both 
registered at this hotel; and—” 

“And last night we exchanged rooms,” finished the 
Doctor. “But it’s a silly flight of logic you are building, 
my dear man. If we had known each other, we could 
have arranged together, in advance, what rooms we were 
to occupy—always supposing they were to be had. There 
would have been no necessity for this eleventh-hour ex- 

“Quite true!” interposed Meffat, suavely managerial. 
“But the circumstances, as you admit, are curious. 
Chambers’ story is not a particularly plausible one. I 
think you will find the police even more skeptical than we.” 

“I thought it very plausible indeed,” replied the Doctor. 
“You may be right about the police. But what the devil 
can they think? That I aided him to commit suicide? If 
I did, it was unintentional. I gave up a room that he told 
me had sentimental associations for him. There can’t 
be any great mystery about the matter. If Chambers’ 
door was locked on the inside, he locked it himself. That’s 
plain enough, isn’t it? So his death was either suicide 
or from natural causes.” 

“Nobody said the door was locked on the inside,” 
growled the hotel detective. 

The Doctor’s brows met in a frown. “That may be so,” 
he agreed; “but you have conveyed that impression—” 

At this instant the door, which had been almost closed, 
was flung open and three men entered. Two of them were 
bulky individuals in soft hats and loose light overcoats; 
the third was the assistant manager. 

' “These gentlemen are from the Detective Bureau, Mr. 
Meffat,” explained the assistant. “I have told them 
briefly what has happened; and they have seen the body 
in 940. The doctor from the coroner’s office is in there 
now.” He cast a curious glance at Dr. Horace Trample, 
nodded casually to the two detectives, and vanished. 

Meffat looked around him; the chamber was becoming 
congested. He nodded, and his own assistants, except for 
the house detective, reluctantly departed. 

“Croach and Brampton,” said the Headquarters spokes¬ 
man. “Your assistant said something about a doctor 
named Temple, who was missing. What about him?” 

“Trample,” said the Doctor, speaking for himself. 
“My name, gentlemen. The lost has just been found.” 

Meffat hastened to explain. “Doctor Trample and Mr. 
Chambers—the dead man—exchanged rooms last night. 
The Doctor has just been telling us about it.” 

The police detective turned the information over in his 
mind. “What’d they exchange rooms for?” he asked. 
He turned his cold blue eyes upon the Doctor and re¬ 
peated his question: “What’d you exchange rooms for?” 
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E listened without emotion to the Doctor’s explana- 

“That is the story of my entire connection with the late 
Mr. Chambers,” said the specialist, in conclusion. 

Croach grunted. “And you were still sleeping when Mr. 
Meffat found you,” he said after a pause. There was just 
a suspicion of derision in his voice. He looked at Meffat. 
“How did you get into the room?” 

“Pass-key,” answered the manager. “Doctor Trample 
had not left his key in the lock.” 

“You weren’t drugged, were you?” Croach looked again 
at the Doctor. “Being a doctor, I suppose you’d know.” 

“I don’t believe so,” replied the specialist. “I can’t 
quite imagine it. Being a doctor, as you say, I probably 
would know.” 

The police detective made up his mind. “Well, Doctor, 
I’ll have to ask you to tell your story over again, at Head¬ 
quarters.” 

“I rather thought that might develop.” Trample smiled 
and shrugged. “All right, I’ll go along with you, when 
you are ready. Present my apologies to Miss Oliver, Mr. 
Meffat, please. Tell her I am abysmally’ashamed.” 
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“Oliver?” echoed the detective. “That’s the girl that 
sounded the alarm. I’d like to have a talk with her my¬ 
self. Where is she?” 

“In my office—waiting for Doctor Trample.” 

The eyes of the two police detectives met, and the silent 
Brampton rose. “I’ll go down and keep her company,” 
he observed; and tramped out of the room. 

T HE shifty eyes of his companion swung again to Dr. 

Horace Trample. “Would you like to have a look at this 
Chambers, Doctor?” 

"If I can be of service, certainly. Do I understand cor¬ 
rectly that there may be some mystery about his death ? 
What does your physician think?” 

Croach chewed reflectively on an unlightcd cigar. 
“Looks like poison,” he said at last “That in your line?” 

“Very much,” said the physician. “As a matter of 
fact, poisons are my specialty. I am a toxicologist” 
He added: “Then it was suicide!” 

Croach shrugged. “Maybe it was,” he said. “We don’t 
know anything about it yet.” 

“Look here,” cried the Doctor suddenly. “I was with 
him in that room, last night —for a little while. We had 
a final drink together. And this morning I slept until 
eleven o’clock. You asked me a minute ago if I thought 
I had been drugged. Confound it, I wonder if I was!" 

It sounded a hit like a crawl, to Detective-Sergeant 
Croach. White, the hotel detective, pricked up his ears. 
“You didn’t say anything to us about being in the room 
with him,” he scowled. 

“Didn’t I?” retorted the physician. “I said we had 
exchanged rooms, didn’t I? I said he had moved his 
things into my room, and I had moved mine into his. 
We had a final drink together, in his room—the one that 
had been mine; and when I left, I heard him turn the 
key in the lock.” 

“What time was that?” asked Croach sharply. 

“It was after eleven sometime. It was eleven when 
we came upstairs.” 

Meffat ventured suddenly: “There was a card on Cham¬ 
bers’ door when we came up, Doctor,” he said. “One of 
those ‘Do Not Disturb’ cards that hang on the knob, to 
keep the maid out in the morning. Did you see Chambers 
put it out?” 

Doctor Trample turned the question over in his mind. 
After a moment he shook his head. “I have no memory 
of it,” he answered. “But he must have hung it out, I 
suppose, then or shortly afterward. He was going straight 
to bed.” 

“Nothing on his mind, in particular?” The question 
came from Croach. 

“To indicate that he might commit suicide ? No—noth¬ 
ing whatever. Nothing that emerged in our conversation, 
anyway. It was all a hit sentimental, as I say. I lis¬ 
tened to the story of his honeymoon at least twice, I 
suppose. While it was all a bit silly, I felt sympathetic.” 
“Wife dead?” 

“I don’t recall that he specifically said so; hut I as¬ 
sumed that to he the case. Maybe they were only sep¬ 
arated; I really don’t know.” 

Croach caressed his jaw with his fingers; he needed a 
shave. “Well,” he said at last, “if you’d like to see the 
body. Doctor, I’ve no objections. Since you’re an expert 
on poisons, maybe you can give us a hint.” 

The party left the room and entered another, three 
doors along the corridor, where a middle-aged political 
doctor, somewhat shabby, was bending over the corpse of 
Jordan Chambers. Merkham, the house physician, was 
sprawled in a chair, smoking a cigarette. 

Dr. Trample went directly to the bed and the coroner’s 
physician moved aside for him. His face was unmoved 
as he looked at the twisted body of the dead man. “Yes,” 
he said, after a pause, and as if there had been some 
doubt in his mind, “it’s Chambers, all right.” 

Stooping, he sniffed at the dead man’s lips; then push¬ 
ing up the stiffened eyelids with his thumbs, peered ear¬ 
nestly into the corpse’s eyes. He examined as much of the 
wrists and forearms as was immediately possible. Finally 
he glanced at the man from the coroner’s office. “What 
would you say it was, Doctor?” 

The other shrugged. “If you are a physician, your 
guess is as good as mine, at this stage,” he replied. 

“It is better than yours, at any stage,” retorted the 
specialist coolly. '“I suggest morphine—in some quantity. 


The eyes would seem to indicate it; and it is the easiest 
drug for the ordinary citizen to obtain.” He smiled faint¬ 
ly. "An overdose, perhaps? But it’s curious. He didn’t 
look to me like an addict” 

Again he examined the wrists and forearms. “I can’t 
find any needle scars—and there appears to he no hypo¬ 
dermic in the room.” 

Detective-Sergeant Croach reached suddenly beneath a 
miniature desk and plucked forth a metal waste-basket. 
He upset it on the floor with a single motion of his hands, 
and burrowed amid the papers. 

“Good shot, Doctor,” he said after a few moments. 
“Here’s the container—a tube of quarter-grains, eh? It’s 
empty now.” 

“Mmm,” commented the specialist. 

But Croach was tired of heating about the bush. 

“And you’re a toxicologist yourself,” he added. “A 
poison specialist!” His broad shoulders lifted and fell. 
"Well, Doctor, if you’ve seen enough, I have. Let’s he 

“Very well,” answered the Doctor. He produced a silver 
cigarette-case, and struck a match. 

Then for an instant everybody paused and listened. 
In the corridor, beyond the closed door, a whistle was 
heard approaching—the “Habanera,” from “Carmen.” 

Meffat jerked suddenly. “Riley Blackwood!” he ex¬ 
claimed, as if the name were a profane expletive. “And 
the Big Boss,” he added, “is probably with him.” He 
shrugged. “Just a minute, gentlemen,” he continued, 
holding up a hand. “You are about to witness an exhi¬ 
bition of detective-work that will curl your hair and 
eyebrows.” 

Light fingers were tapping now on the door panels; 
then the doorknob turned. 

“Ah, Meffat!” cried the proprietor-in-chief of the 
Hotel Mardena, entering. “Thought perhaps we’d find you 
here. Come in, Riley!” 

But Mr. Blackwood was already entering the room— 
a tall, lanky young man, with horn-rimmed spectacles. 
His eyes, behind their little panes of glass, seemed to 
survey the room with mingled insolence and amusement. 

Mr. Riley Blackwood—in person. 

Meffat nodded shortly. He introduced the newcomers 
to those already in the room. 

Then a glassy silence fell upon the company, in the 
midst of which Riley Blackwood strode to the bedside 
and looked down upon the corpse of Jordan Chambers. 


Chapter Three 

\\ 7IDD0WS0N, principal owner of the Hotel Mardena, 
VV was jealous of the high repute of his establishment. 
In support of his conviction that he was himself an im¬ 
portant figure in its personnel, he maintained an ex¬ 
travagant suite upon the premises. He moved in the 
city’s best society, sailed a racing motor-launch in sea¬ 
son, was unmarried, and a collector of expensive curios, 
including women. 

One of his enthusiasms was young Mr. Riley Black¬ 
wood, that admirable wastrel, who divided his undoubted 
talents between dramatic criticism and the alluring prob¬ 
lems of fantastic crime. He watched Blackwood as the 
long, angular figure bent across the body of Jordan Cham¬ 
bers, on the bed. Six other pairs of eyes also watched. 

Young Mr. Blackwood—he was perhaps thirty— 
straightened. 

"Door locked, Mr. Meffat?” 

“Yes—by the man himself, undoubtedly. The key was 
not in the lock, however. There was a card on the door¬ 
handle, outside. That card, on the dresser there.” 

Mr. Blackwood looked at it without emotion. “Better 
have it dusted for fingerprints,” he observed, with a 
casual glance at Croach. 

The oflicial detective stared, then frowned. “I intended 
to,” he replied shortly. 

“Two glasses and a whisky-bottle,” continued Riley 
Blackwood easily. “Is it known who the gentleman’s visi- 

“He has confessed,” said Dr. Trample with a smile. 
“It was I. Would you care to hear my story? I have 
already told it several times; but I am still in good voice.” 

Mr. Blackwood’s sudden grin was not unfriendly. “So 
you exchanged rooms, Doctor! The possibility had 


crossed my mind. I have heard the early history of the 
—er—episode, from Miss Oliver. And from your assist¬ 
ant,” he added, turning upon Meffat; “he told us what he 
could. Is the Doctor under arrest, Mr. Croach?” 

“Certainly not,” said Croach. 

“Merely a bird in the hand, as it were, while your 
search for the murderer in the bush goes forward!” 

The police detective moved uneasily. “Nobody has said 
anything about murder in this case,” he growled. “On the 
face of it, it’s suicide.” 

“That is true—but you are not revealing all that is in 
your mind, Sergeant. Of course, you know it could be 
murder, quite as well as I do. A locked door—the ‘sealed 
room’ problem—is not proof of suicide where the weapon 
used is poison.” 

“Oh, the case against me is very black,” insisted Doctor 
Trample. “I am in point of fact a poison 
specialist—a toxicologist.” 

Riley Blackwood offered 
case. “It may flatter you 
have read a number of your pamphlets,” he 
observed. “I really think, Doctor, that you 
would be well-advised to tell me your 
story.” 

“With pleasure,” said the Doctor; and he 

Riley Blackwood listened with a sphinx- 
like not-thereness that must have been ex¬ 
asperating. His eyes, during the recital, 
continued to rove about the room in casual 
examination of its contents. 

“Very plausible,” he said at last. “Very 
plausible indeed. And what is your own 
opinion, Doctor, of the death of Mr. Cham¬ 
bers ? I suppose you have one ?” 

“Suicide or accident,” replied the physi¬ 
cian promptly. “An overdose of morphine—let us say— 
taken either by accident or design, Mr. Blackwood.” 

Mr. Blackwood nodded. “He was undoubtedly in great 
distress. It is your profession that makes the case par¬ 
ticularly awkward for you, of course. You could have 
furnished him with the means of destruction—hence Mr. 
Croach’s interest in you. Accessory before the fact, per¬ 
haps, is the idea that is hazily forming in his mind; not 
deliberate murder. You deny, of course, that you gave 
him the stuff that killed him!” 

“Oh, of course!” 

"Of course,” said Blackwood. “When you exchanged 
rooms, Doctor, you moved everything of yours into the 
other room?” 

“As far as I know, yes. In fact, I am certain of it” 

“Then those binoculars which I see on the side-table 
were Chambers’ ? Not yours, by any chance ?” 

The eyes of the curious men were turned upon the 
indicated glasses. Dr. Trample seemed puzzled. 

“They are not mine, certainly,” he replied. “Therefore, 
presumably, they were Chambers’. I didn’t notice them 

“And they were not mentioned, I gather. Probably 
they had not been unpacked. But why under the canopy 
should Chambers have required a pair of binoculars? 
At eleven o’clock at night! Why, for that matter, was he 
traveling with them at all? The racing season is about 
over, I think, in these parts.” 

“H’m! But there are other ‘parts,’ Riley, after all.” 
Widdowson’s suggestion was tentative. “For all we know, 
he may have been going South.” 

“True enough—but the glasses are not in their case. 
The case is there—on the floor—where he dropped it It 
is a fair assumption that the glasses were in use.” 

“Cleaning them, perhaps?” 

Mr. Blackwood shrugged. “Well, well! It may not be 
important. But you might dust them for fingerprints, 
also, Mr. Croach, if the idea appeals to you. You will 
find, I think, that only Chambers used them.” 

“There’ll be a squad over here before long,” Croach 
said. "And a camera man. I’ll see to all that.” 

Riley Blackwood continued his casual cross-examina¬ 
tion. "When you left this room, last night, Doctor, in 
what condition did you leave the late Mr. Chambers? 
He had been garrulous, as you have suggested; but was 

“N-no, I think not. No more than I was. We had had 
perhaps half a dozen drinks in all. They were fairly 
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stiff. Neither of us was reeling, if that is what you 
mean. I suspect our tongues were a trifle thick.” 

“You did not at any time suspect that Chambers might 
be an addict?” 

“Certainly not! I don’t believe that now. If he had 
been, he would probably have used a needle. There’s none 
around.” 

“None in sight, would perhaps be the police view of it,” 
smiled Blackwood. “He didn’t mention drugs to you, how¬ 
ever, in any way, shape or manner?” 

“He did not.” 

“Do you carry anything of the sort around with you?” 

“Not often. I have none at present.” 

“And you had none last night?” 

“I had not. When I require anything of the sort, I can 
always get it. I had no reason to think that I would need 
it. I have a syringe, of course.” 

“You came here merely to attend yester¬ 
day’s medical convention?” 

“That is all. The convention, however, 
lasts for a week. I planned to stay 
through.” 

“Are you acquainted with a Mr. Harry 
Prentiss—Miss Oliver’s friend?” 

Dr. Trample smiled and shook his head. 
“I had never heard of the young man until 
a little while ago.” 

“His appearance, this morning, struck me 
as being a trifle fortuitous, that was all.” 
Riley Blackwood smiled in his turn. 

“Very,” agreed the Doctor. “I’m damned 
glad of it, speaking for myself, Mr. Black¬ 
wood. I hope he got the poor girl some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

Mr. Blackwood returned to his lazy 
attack. “This Chambers, Doctor—did he 
appear to you as somewhat of a melancholy fellow?” 

“No—rather the contrary, I should say. But the liquor 
may have accounted for that. He was eager —eager to tell 
me his story; then grateful—grateful to me for giving up 
my room to him. I don’t think I noticed any melancholy.” 

“Did you tell him that you were a physician?” 

“I believe I did—after he had asked me.” 

“Did he mention his own line?” 

“I don’t recall that he did. I don’t believe I asked him.” 

“Is that the bottle out of which you poured liquor, 
last night?” 

“It is the bottle out of which he poured liquor,” cor¬ 
rected the Doctor. “That or one just like it, anyway.” 

“It’s quite empty,” commented Riley Blackwood sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“Yes, so it is. By Jove!” exploded the Doctor. “I see 
what you are getting at! He must have done a lot of 
drinking after I left him! The drinking we did together, 
for the most part, was at the bar. We had only one 
drink, here in this room, before I left.” 

“Odd, isn’t it?” said Riley Blackwood. “The ginger-ale 
bottle is also empty. Are those the shoes you were wear¬ 
ing last night, Doctor?” 

“Eh? Yes—of course.” 

“May I see the soles of them?” 

Dr. Trample sat down, laughing; for some time he had 
been leaning idly against a chair-back. He thrust forth 
first one foot and then the other, while Blackwood inspect¬ 
ed his soles. 

R ILEY Blackwood grinned cheerily. “Right-o, Doctor! 

You may put your feet down. By the way, which chair 
did you occupy last night?” 

The Doctor considered. “This one,” he said at length. 
“And Chambers sat there, facing me.” 

“The chairs are much as they were?” 

“Almost precisely, I should say. The table, too.” 
“That’s fortunate. And strange, considering the herd 
of trained elephants that has been let loose in here. Well, 
it’s a small indication, perhaps; but this second glass ap¬ 
pears to be just a little out of reach of either chair. It 
is as if some one sitting in this third chair—now occupied 
by Doctor Merkham—had set it down. You haven’t 
touched it, have you, Doctor?” 

The dapper house physician looked offended. “I haven’t 
touched anything but the body since I came into the 
room,” he said. “Nor has anybody else, except yourself 
and Sergeant Croach.” 
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“And I have been very careful,” smiled Riley Blackwood. 
“Now with reference to soles: I am glad to note that none 
of you gentlemen who have trampled up this room has 
mud upon his shoes. Nor has the late Mr. Chambers!” 
He cast a negligent glance at the figure on the bed. 
“Yet under Doctor Merkham’s chair is a small patch of 
mud—quite dry—that obviously has dropped from some 
one’s sole. It is about the size of a twenty-five-cent piece. 
Imbedded in its center, unless my eyes deceive me, is a 
black speck that I suspect to be a cinder.” 

Detective-Sergeant Croach crossed the room in two 
swift strides and knelt beside the chair in question. His 
voice, however, when he spoke, was deprecating. 

“Well, you’re right about that, anyway. But what’s it 

“Nothing whatever,” said Riley Blackwood. "It is 
perhaps suggestive.” 

Meffat spoke with a certain asperity. 

“If you mean it may have been there for 
weeks, Mr. Blackwood,” he said, “I don’t 
agree with you. This room was thoroughly 
cleaned after the last tenant left it.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Blackwood, “it could 
have been overlooked. It’s not impossible. 

What I was really suggesting, however, is 
that it may have been dropped there no 
longer ago than last night. It may have 
been dropped there by Chambers himself, 
for all that his soles are now quite clean. 

And it may have been dropped there by 
somebody who has not yet entered the circle 
of our knowledge.” 

Croach turned a baleful eye upon the 
specialist, and Trample responded to the 
unspoken accusation. 

“No,” said the Doctor, “I didn’t lie, Ser¬ 
geant. These are the shoes I wore last night, and all 
day yesterday. I came and went in taxicabs, and had no 
opportunity to step in mud or cinders.” 

“But you’ve got another pair of shoes?” 

“I am the fortunate possessor of three other pairs of 
shoes,” replied the Doctor pleasantly. “All of them are 
open to your inspection.” 

Riley Blackwood shrugged and yawned. “Please don’t 
be silly,” he implored. “What I am suggesting is the 
possibility of a stranger.” 

He turned to the coroner’s physician. “How long has 
Chambers been dead, Doctor?” 

“From eleven to twelve hours, perhaps.” 

“That is, since twelve or one o’clock last night. Do 
you agree to that, Doctor Trample ?” 

“Yes, I think so. It is difficult to be exact.” 

“What is the lethal dose of morphine, Doctor?” 

The specialist shrugged. “It depends upon the indi¬ 
vidual. Half a grain might kill a delicate woman. Two 
grains might kill any healthy adult, unused to opiates. 
Under the influence of custom, however, large quantities 
may be taken.” 

“I see. And what would be the symptoms of a lethal 

“Well, they would begin to manifest themselves in 
about half an hour, I should say, the time depending of 
course upon the dose. Giddiness at first, then drowsiness, 
and finally stupor. Insensibility ensues fairly quickly. 
The patient appears to be sleeping soundly. As the 
poisoning progresses, the breathing becomes slow and 
stertorous, the pulse weak and feeble, the countenance 
livid. The eyes are closed, and the pupils are frequently 
contracted—sometimes almost to a pinpoint; they are 
insensible to the stimulus of light. In some cases the 
skin is cold; in others it is bathed in perspiration.” 

XY7HITE, the house detective, his eyes upon the body of 
VV Jordan Chambers, was checking the Doctor’s in¬ 
formation against the appearance of the corpse. 

“I see,” said Riley Blackwood again. “No possibility of 
rousing such a patient as you suggest, Doctor, once the 
drug has begun to get in its work?” 

“A loud noise might perhaps rouse him for an instant, 
but the relapse would be almost immediate.” 

“And death, at last, comes peacefully!” Mr. Blackwood 
was piously sententious. 

Dr. Trample smiled. “Not always; it is occasionally 
preceded by convulsions.” 


“H’m! It is a little strange that Chambers made no 
effort to summon help. There must have been a few min¬ 
utes before the pains seized him—in which he might have 
grabbed a telephone. Were you in the hotel last night, 
Doctor Merkham?” 

The house physician blinked. “Yes, I was—after one 
o’clock, at any rate. I live here, you know.” 

Young Mr. Blackwood drummed his fingers on his 
knee. “And yet,” he mused, “he would probably have 
called on Doctor Trample first.” 

“I think he had no idea he was dying,” said the spe¬ 
cialist. “Anyway, until it was too late to try to save 
himself. He had been drinking, remember; and his incli¬ 
nation would be to ascribe any stomach difficulties to 
what he had consumed. That would be the case if death 
was the result of accident. Of course, if this is a case 
of suicide—” He shrugged. 

“He would know precisely what was 
happening to him, and would be unlikely to 
call for help, you mean. Exactly!” said 
Riley Blackwood. “Was the room next 
door to Chambers’ occupied last night, Mr. 
Meffat?” 

The manager was thoughtful. “Was it, 
White? Upon my soul, I don’t know. 
But it can easily be discovered. I suppose 
it was, since—if we are to believe Doctor 
Trample—Chambers’d wanted Room 940 
take 946. If Room 942 had 
been unoccupied, he might have been will¬ 
ing to compromise and take that. I’ll go 
into the whole matter with the clerk who 
talked to him.” 

“Please do! And it would be interesting 
to discover whether the occupant of Room 
942 heard anything after midnight. Or, 
for that matter, the occupant of Room 938. That sort of 
thing is rather in Mr. Croach’s line, I think.” 

“Yeh,” said Mr. Croach dryly. “You can leave all that 
to me. In fact, you can leave the whole investigation to 
me, after you get tired of asking questions. After all, 
I’ve got to earn my salary.” He grinned at Riley Black¬ 
wood. “That’s not such a bad line you got, young fella!” 

“All thanks for your approval,” murmured Blackwood. 
“I now retire to luncheon and reflection. Don’t overlook 
any bets. This room must be thick with fingerprints— 
not all of them Doctor Trample’s and Mr. Chambers’. 
There was a bellboy here, last night; he left these glasses 
—and before the advent of Chambers there was a maid. 
It will be a case of too many fingerprints before we are 
through with it. But I doubt that you will learn much 
from the fingerprints. Probably the murderer wore gloves. 
I commend you to the binoculars! Yes, and the little 
patch of mud. With those clues, Sergeant, you should 
make a name for yourself.” 

He uncoiled his long length from the chair in which 
he had been sprawling and stalked majestically out of 
the chamber, followed by the delighted Widdowson. In an 
instant he had returned. A faint grin hovered about the 
corners of his lips. The others looked at him amazedly. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Blackwood casually, “are any 
of you familiar with the card-and-glass trick? It’s very 
simple and highly instructive. I dislike to use one of 
these tumblers which may be required in evidence. Per¬ 
haps there is another. Ah, this will do!” 

He strolled into the bathroom as he spoke, ran the 
water for a moment into the basin, and emerged with an 
ordinary tumbler borrowed from the bathroom fixtures. 
He set it carefully upon the small liquor-table. 

“That is a handsome diamond you are wearing, Doctor. 
May I see it for a moment?” He extended his hand for 
the brilliant ring worn by Merkham, the hotel physician, 
who drew it off in astonishment. “Thank you!” And 
Blackwood dropped the glittering bauble into his own 
waistcoat pocket. 

His right hand explored the side pocket of his jacket 
and brought forth a deck of cards. "I am a little out of 
practice,” he apologized; “but I believe I can still place 
these cards, one at a time, wherever you would like them 
placed. Bear in mind, please, that the quickness of the 
hand deceives the eye. That is proverbial. Now what 
about this ace of spades ? Have any of you any choice ?” 

Trample burst into a roar of laughter, quickly subdued. 
Meffat cleared his throat angrily. 
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“Really, Riley!” protested Widdowson, “at this time— 
ah—is this really necessary?” 

“Suppose we say the window-cornice, then.” Mr. 
Blackwood was undisturbed. “It is sufficiently difficult,” 
he added, “and, as I say, I am somewhat out of practice. 
However—” 

He drew back his arm and with a gentle toss sent the 
ace of spades fluttering upward toward the corner of the 
window-top. It alighted as easily as a bird on the desig¬ 
nated spot. 

“Bull's-eye!” said Blackwood in triumph. “With a drink 
of whisky—even a glass of water—I could do it fifty-two 
times, hand-running. However, ten should be enough to 
prove my point.” 

Again his arm drew back; and again, and again. Ten 
cards he flung easily toward the ceiling, and each alighted 
gently on the designated ledge ahove the window. 

“Very pretty,” commented Mr. Blackwood. “The quick¬ 
ness of the hand deceives the eye. It’s just a trick, of 
course. Any one of you could do it with a little practice. 
Thank you for your attention, and once again good-by.” 

He dropped the balance of the pack of cards carelessly 
onto the low table and turned to tbe door. 

“Pardon,” said Dr. Merkham acidly, “but if your idea 
was to make off with my ring, you’ve failed. May I have 
it back?” 

“You have it back,” said Riley Blackwood. “At least, 
it is in the glass of water, on tbe table in front of you. 
May I take it that seven pairs of eyes failed to see me 
drop it there ? That is a tribute to my skill that I appre¬ 
ciate. It would have been just as easy with a tube of 
morphine. Sorry to have been so dramatic. Life, as some 
one has remarked, is like a pack of cards. I bave for¬ 
gotten the precise argument; but the aphorism, I think, 
is sound. Good luck to you, Doctor Trample! If Croach 
& Company fail you, look me up.” 

He vanished around the corner of the door, leaving 
behind him an almost visible sense of his mocking, shad¬ 
owy smile. 


Chapter Four 

F private, Mr. Riley Blackwood was less of a poseur 
than his numerous acquaintances imagined. He was, 
indeed, a serious-minded youth, who dropped his cloak of 
motley when he entered his apartment and closed the door 
behind him. For one thing, it pleased him to think that 
the public didn’t really understand him; and for another, 
there was always the possibility that his aunt would be 
upon the premises: she occupied the adjoining suite. For 
that formidable old bluestocking Blackwood entertained a 
high respect—just faintly touched with apprehension. 
Sometimes they discussed together such clamorous and 
timely problems as the mystery of Dickens’ “Edwin 
Drood” and the influence of Ibsen on the English drama. 

Her own influence was chastening and salutary. “My 
nephew,” Julie Blackwood told her intimates, “has a good 
mind, if only he would learn to use it.” Thus the colorful 
public reputation of Riley Blackwood, the brilliant young 
critic of the Morning Chronicle, tripped and fell on his 
own doorsill. It was as well for Blackwood, for it kept his 
egotism within bounds and helped to humanize him. 

His flair for mystery—and its solution—was his prin¬ 
cipal enthusiasm, and it was genuine. And his passion 
for justice, while less a reasoned conviction than a liter¬ 
ary tradition, was sincere enough. He was an impatient 
observer of the human comedy, and frequently a bitter 
commentator. 

A trifle ashamed of his theatricality, now that it was 
over, young Mr. Blackwood took leave of his admiring 
friend early in the afternoon and hastened toward his 
rooms in the Pomander Mansions, where his aunt, a Chi¬ 
nese servant and a terrier would be awaiting him. Tea 
with Miss Blackwood—twice a week—was a rite as well as 
a ritual, and not lightly to be dismissed. 

It would be as well, he reflected, to say nothing imme¬ 
diately about tbe body in tbe hotel bedroom. His aunt 
would only ask questions; and be bad a column of stage 
gossip to turn out, at tbe office, before dinner. Tea would 
be served in the living-room, and the scene from the win¬ 
dows—as usual—would remind Miss Blackwood of the 
Bay of Naples—a safer and less protracted subject, and 
one in which he knew his cues. 


He lightly kissed bis aunt upon the cheek and apologized 
for being late. “I’ve had a fairly busy morning,” he ex¬ 
plained. “Tony Widdowson sends you his devotion. How 
are you. Aunt Julie ?” 

The ancient maiden lady sniffed. “You and your Tony 
Widdowson and your blarney!” she retorted. “I’m well 
enough,” she added, and lifted the silver teapot in her 
thin white fingers. “Pass me your cup, Johnny,” ordered 
Miss Juliet Blackwood; and John Riley Blackwood passed 
up his cup like a little gentleman. 

It had been that way as far hack as he could remember; 
and Riley Blackwood hoped that it would always be that 
way. But it inclined him to a certain recklessness in other 
quarters. 


TV/TISS BLAINE OLIVER, in the meantime, released by 
XVJ. the hotel and the police, drove slowly southward 
along the Outer Drive, toward the home of a friend with 
whom she might discuss the startling developments of her 
own morning. Her home, in Evanston, was quite the 
other way; but she had need of conversation. 

Her mind was on the difficulties of Horace Trample. 
Was it not remotely conceivable —just conceivable—that 
he knew more than he had told about the death of the 
mysterious stranger? It was not that she believed him 
guilty of murder; she didn’t. On the face of it, the man 
in the hotel had committed suicide, poor devil! But in her 
secret heart of hearts, Miss Oliver was convinced that 
Horace Trample had aided him to do it. 

“If he doesn’t call,” she told her friend, when the ex¬ 
citing story had been related, “I don’t think I shall be 
able to stand it.” 

Miss Clelia Mason looked back at her with speculative 
eyes. “What does he look like?” she pertinently asked. 

Blaine Oliver told her. “He’s bigger than he used to 
be,” she finished; “but otherwise he hasn’t changed a bit.” 

Miss Mason was not greatly impressed. “He sounds 
enchanting,” she lied. . . . 

Dr. Trample, meanwhile, was keeping his temper with 
some difficulty. He was too important a citizen, however, 
to he bullied like a taxi-driver, and in time the ordeal with 
the police was over. He gave his solemn word that he 
would not attempt to leave the city without permission, 
and returned to the Mardena to await developments. 

A light knock fell upon his door. It was Widdowson. 

“Well, Doctor, they told me downstairs that you were 
back. Hope the ordeal wasn’t too awful! Our master¬ 
minds are frequently pretty nasty, I believe.” His smile 
widened. “You seem unscarred, at any rate.” 

“Oh, yes! They didn’t beat me up!” The Doctor also 
smiled. “Tired me out a bit, that’s all.” 

“You’ve an apology coming to you,” said Widdowson 
frankly. “Speaking for the Mardena, we’re damned 

“Even White? AndMeffat?” 

Widdowson grinned. “They appear to be satisfied that 
you were just an innocent bystander. The clerk who re¬ 
ceived Chambers has testified that Chambers did, as a 
matter of fact, ask for Room 940—and seemed distressed 
when he couldn’t get it.” 

“I see. But how did he find out who had it? Or did 
your clerk tell him that too?” • 

“He says not. If I thought he did, I’d fire him.” Wid¬ 
dowson frowned. “No, it would be simple enough, you 
know. He watched the box numbered 940, I suppose, 
until you came along and called for your key.” 

“When I came in after the afternoon session, that would 
be.” Trample nodded. “Then he waited until he found 
me at the bar, and told his little tale.” 

Widdowson agreed. “It was suicide, of course. In the 
room where he’d heen happiest, eh? Insane perhaps, but 
understandable. Not nice for the hotel; but there’s noth¬ 
ing we can do about it now. Look here, Doctor; I didn’t 
come to bother you about Chambers. I came to speak my 
little piece. Blackwood’s dining with me tonight. Will 
you join us?” 

“To tell tbe truth,” replied the Doctor, faintly embar¬ 
rassed, “I’ve another engagement with Miss Oliver. 
Naturally, I’d like to keep this one! I was about to 
call her up.” 

“Possibly Miss Oliver would join us also.” 

The Doctor thought it over. “All right,” he said. 


“That’s fine,” said Widdowson. “Shall we say seven 
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o’clock, then? In my rooms? They’re on the third floor. 
Fine! I’ll tell Riley, and we’ll get a couple of actresses.” 

“Good Lord!” cried the Doctor. “What for?” 

“For Riley and me,” said Widdowson. “Oh, it will all 
be perfectly respectable. Don’t worry about that!” 

He bustled out of the room, and Dr. Horace Trample 
focused his attention on the telephone. 

Miss Oliver thought the arrangement an excellent one, 
and they dined at seven, as arranged. The actresses, 
however, did not materialize It developed that Black¬ 
wood had objected. 

“Widdowson thinks that no dinner is complete without 
an actress,” he explained. “It’s what comes of owning 
hotels. But crime fascinates me more than do actresses. 
I’ve been looking forward to a chat with you, Miss Oli¬ 
ver. You had a box seat for this curious performance. 

I should be interested to hear your impressions.” 

“I fainted,” said Blaine Oliver. 

“I know; it was a very significant action. But I imagine 
you have some opinion about the case?” 

"I think Mr. Chambers committed suicide,” she an¬ 
swered at length. “But you used the word ‘crime’. Do 
you mean you don’t think so?” 

“I haven’t any final opinion yet,” said Blackwood. 
“The police, I suspect, think that our friend the Doctor 
either murdered Chambers or helped him commit suicide. 
But there are other alternatives. Somebody else may have 
murdered Chambers or helped him to commit suicide. 
There is, also, of course, the simplest solution of them all 
—that Chambers committed suicide without help from 
anybody. It is true that he left none of the customary 
notes explaining a suicide. But he may have mailed them 
—or omitted writing them. But it is most unlikely that 
his death was accidental.” 

She nodded. “I suppose so! I mean, I suppose it 
wasn’t accidental.” 

An idea occurred to her; she believed it to be an in¬ 
spiration. She spun toward Blackwood in some ex¬ 
citement. “Could Doctor Trample have been drugged 
himself? After all—” 

“After all, he was a long time in waking up,” smiled 
Blackwood. “We’ve considered the possibility, Miss Oliver. 
Well, that depends on whether Chambers was murdered or 
committed suicide.” 

“He committed suicide,” declared Widdowson. 

Riley Blackwood grinned. “That’s the hotel point of 
view, I realize. Still, a man might manage to get himself 
murdered, Tony, even in the Hotel Mardena. Miss Oliver’s 
question goes rather to the heart of things. Was the 
Doctor doped, or wasn’t he? If he was, it seems likely 
enough that Chambers committed suicide. If he was not, 
it’s possible to build a very plausible argument for mur¬ 
der.” 

“I don’t follow you,” said the Doctor. 

“If Chambers committed suicide, he may have thought 
it worth while to insure you a comfortable slumber. 
For all he knew, you might take it into your head to re¬ 
turn to the room—perhaps for something you had for¬ 
gotten; perhaps because you suspected his intention. I 
mean, he wouldn’t care to be interrupted.” 

“And if I was not drugged, it follows that Chambers 
was murdered?” 

“Not inevitably; but the indications, in that case, are 
obviously stronger. A murderer would have no valid 
reason to drug you, unless he thought you had knowledge 
of his plans; and the chances are against his knowing 
anything about you. In any case, how could he have 
done it? You could have been drugged only while you 
were having that last drink with Chambers. There was 
no potential murderer in the room with you, at that time, 
if I have not been misinformed.” 

Trample laughed. “Very plausible and ingenious,” he 
said. “And I don’t believe I was drugged. To that extent 
I must support your argument.” 

“Murder it is, then,” declared Riley Blackwood. 

“Not in this hotel,” said Widdowson firmly. “It’s a 
dirty enough break to have a suicide.” 

T HE dinner proceeded, and Miss Oliver continued to be 
puzzled. She felt a vague distrust of Riley Blackwood. 
One of his remarks kept coming back to her. At length 
she reverted to it. 

“Just what was the significance of my fainting, Mr. 
Blackwood?” 


“Ah!” said Mr. Blackwood. “That is the question, isn’t 
it? Why did you faint, Miss Oliver?” 

“Oh, come off it, Riley,” protested Widdowson. “You 
know you’re only showing off.” 

TV /JR. BLACKWOOD seemed pained. “You think I am ac- 
1V1 cusing Miss Oliver?” he asked. “Quite the contrary! 

I simply suggest that in a detached consideration of the 
problem of the late Mr. Chambers’ death, Miss Oliver’s 
connection with Doctor Trample is one of the early ques¬ 
tion-marks. She had an appointment with him that he 
was unable to keep. It was she who first expressed fear 
that something had happened to him, and led the search- 
party to his room. She has just told us that she ex¬ 
pected the body to be that of Doctor Trample; and she 
fainted when she discovered it was not. Whatever / 
may think of the episode, you may bet your final dollar 
that the police are wondering whether Miss Oliver was 
preparing an ingenious sort of alibi.” 

“That’s nonsense,” snapped the Doctor. 

The young woman decided to conduct her own defense. 

“I’m really not that clever,” she said; “but let it go. 
Assume that you are right. What about Mr. Chambers ?” 

“He complicates the case,” admitted Blackwood. “Of 
course, he might have been the instrument of your venge¬ 
ance! You sent him to murder Doctor Trample, let us 
say; but Trample turned the tables on him. That covers 
the facts, and accounts for your very natural faint when 
you discovered that your hellish plans had gone awry.” 

The Doctor had recovered his good humor. “Now I’m 
the murderer again!” he said. “I hope the police imagina¬ 
tion is less ingenious than yours, Blackwood. By the way, 
what was the significance of those field-glasses?” 

“They are probably the key to the mystery,” said 
Blackwood. “I hope to know more about them by to¬ 
morrow. Tonight, in fact.” 

“Which reminds me,” broke in Widdowson hurriedly, 
“we’ve got another party on, tonight. Hope you don’t 
object, Riley! Cope Heviland called me np a little while 
ago, and made me promise that if the rain stopped we’d 
join him on a cruise. Small party, I believe, but very 
select. He’s entertaining that English traveler-fellow— 
Ford something! Haldemess—Ford Haldemess! They’re 
dining at Heviland’s and we’re to join them about nine- 
thirty. I told him we had a party of our own, and he 
said to bring ’em along.” He looked apologetically at 
Miss Oliver and the Doctor. “You’ll go, won’t you?” 

“A cruise?” Miss Oliver echoed. 

“On Heviland’s yacht. We won’t go far. Up around 
the Fair grounds, to look at the lights, and back again 
to Belmont Harbor. Come on, Riley! Don’t be a detective 
all the time.” 

“All right,” grumbled Blackwood ungraciously. “But I want 
to be back by midnight, Tony—anyway, by one o’clock.” 

Widdowson telephoned the Heviland apartment, when 
they had finished dinner, and reported back to Blackwood. 
“Heviland says they’re starting in a few minutes. He 
wants us to join him at the harbor. We’ll pick up a taxi 
and drive over to the garage for my car.” 

Blackwood collected his coat and stick, but he did 
not go directly to the lobby; instead he caught an elevator 
going upward, and disembarked at the ninth floor. From 
his pocket he brought up the key to Room 940, and after 
making certain he was not observed, let himself in. 

The body of Chambers, of course, had been removed; 
but otherwise the place was much as he had left it earlier 
in the day. No maid had been admitted to clean up. 
Certain of Chambers’ belongings also had been removed, 
including, he noted, the binoculars—whatever might offer 
a possibility of fingerprints. 

For some minutes he moved softly about the room, 
touching nothing, his lips puckered in a soundless whistle 
Then he moved leisurely to the door, snapped off the 
lights, opened and closed the door as if in departure, and 
in the darkness strode swiftly back to the windows. 

Very gently he moved the hangings and peered out. 
Immediately across the street bulked the great mass of 
the Hotel Jamaica, the Mardena’s nearest rival. Here 
and there in its exposed fagade a window showed a square 
of light, but for the most part the rooms were still in 
darkness. He waited patiently for several minutes. 
From his pocket, after a time, he produced a small but 
powerful pair of opera-glasses and focused them upon 
the building opposite. 
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She glanced tentatively at the Doctor. “Thanks, yes. I think. Blackwood’s gone in after him. The light picked 
"'Ctor Trample will see that I get home all right.” him out for a moment, and then he vanished.” 

*rentiss nodded and moved away. “Who is it?” she asked again. 

“Nobody appears to know,” replied the Doctor. “Funny! 
'HE Flying Fish, meanwhile, had reached the farthest Nobody seems to be missing.” 

—- ' ‘ -- Their eyes scanned the water. Somewhere out and 

beyond they could hear the flailing strokes of Riley Black¬ 
wood, but he was not visible in the path of light. He was 
, v. e seemed to be swimming o ,,t - 


-l southern extremity of the Fair grounds and — 
coming about for the return cruise. Horace Trample 
stood up and stretched his huge body. 

’- a look at the thing from the rail,” he said, swimming rapidly, and 


and Blackwood alone together. 

For some time they carried on a desultory conversation. 
Then the subject of Jordan Chambers’ death inevitably re- 

“I don’t think Mr. Chambers was murdered at all,” said 
Miss Oliver with decision. 

“I should like to be able to agree with 
you,” said Blackwood. 

She regarded him for a time from under 
half-closed eyelids. “Why do you do this 
sort of thing at all?” she asked at last. 

“In a sense, it isn’t any of your business.” 

“It’s everybody’s business, isn’t it?” he 
retorted, but without conviction. "Murder 
is a fairly serious matter. However, that 
isn’t the answer. I’ve that kind of a mind, 
that’s all. A mystery fascinates me; I—” 

He stopped short A heavy splash had 
sounded in the water, somewhere up ahead; 
it was followed by a piercing scream. Then 
a confused babble of voices arose, in the 
thick of which a powerful single voice 
was raised in a sudden shout of, “Man 
overboard!” A bell rang sharply, and the 
Flying Fish seemed to pause on her course 
and shudder. The yacht’s engines slowed and stopped; 
along her sides the hiss of water ceased, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by an alarming and momentous silence. 

Riley Blackwood sprang to his feet, and hurried for¬ 
ward, and vanished around a comer of the cabin. As 
quickly as she could, Blaine Oliver followed him. 

The yacht rolled easily in the long swell of the lake. 
Half a mile off the port bow stretched the fantastic 
colored skyline of the Century of Progress exposition. 
And clustered at the starboard rail were half the com¬ 
pany of guests, with the other half pushing at them from 
behind. Their voices were excited but subdued. 

Blaine Oliver clutched at the nearest sleeve. “Who 
is it?” she breathlessly inquired. 

“Don’t know yet,” said the man addressed. 

With some difliculty she forced a passage to the rail, 
and peered downward at the water. She half expected 
to see a drowned face float past on the crest of one of the 
black waves, but on that side of the yacht there was only 
cold, dark water. 

Some sailors were wrestling with a small-boat, en¬ 
deavoring to launch it. Some one was shouting orders 
the wheel-man. “Bring her head around and — ' 
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anxious. 

“Don’t worry about Riley,” spoke up Widdowson. “He 
swims like a fish. Wish we were in my motor-launch!” 

It was some minutes, however, before a muffled hail 
came to them across the water. The yacht’s nose swung 
offshore following the sound. 

The hail was repeated from the darkness. 
“Keep your head the way she is, Heviland,” 
called the voice of Riley Blackwood. “Come 
ahead slowly. Don’t run me down!” 

“Got him?” roared Heviland. 

“Got him,” answered the voice across 
the water, like an echo. 

Quite suddenly Blaine saw the swimmer. 
He was swimming slowly, using only one 
arm, and he was towing something behind 
him. In a few moments there were scram¬ 
bling sounds along the ladder, and the 
Doctor spoke again. “All right, Black¬ 
wood,” he said. “Look out for the ship’s 

For an instant she saw again the twisted 
body of the man Chambers sprawled across 
the bed. Now another body was coming up 
the side! A shudder shook her, and she 
pushed free of the groups that lined the rail, returned to 
the after-deck and sat down in the chair she had deserted. 
After a moment she lighted a cigarette and peered closely 
at her watch. It was only eleven-thirty. 

She smiled faintly. There was still time for Blackwood 
to conduct his “experiment” at the Mardena. 

It was ose upon twelve-thirty, however, before any¬ 
one came near her—except a steward, from whom she 
gratefully accepted a whisky. Then Ford Haldemess ap¬ 
peared, still jauntily immaculate, a dowager on either 
- He deposited his burdens with an air of polite re¬ 


lief. 






searchlight,” called a powerful voice that she recognized 
as Heviland’s. Again a bell rang sharply, twice; the 
engines throbbed slowly; the propeller began to thrash. 

At that instant, in the pressure at the bow, she heard 
with relief the voice of Horace Trample: “He’s well 
astern by this time, I’m afraid. No use looking for him 


_j opened brightly, “that was almost a 

_ 1 adventure. Ah, it’s you, Miss Oliver!” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m still hanging around, you see. It 
wasn’t a tragedy then?” 

“The Doctor’s brought him around, I believe.” 

“Who was it ?’’ she asked for the third time. 

“Fellow named Crotz, they tell me,” said the English¬ 
man. “Queer sort of blighter, I believe. I only met 
him for a minute.” 

That was the name of the man about whom Harry 
the Prentiss had spoken, she remembered. His other n»"'“ 


_Gene. “How did it happen?” she inquired, without 

much interest. 

“Drunk, most likely,” responded the dowager who sat 
beside her. “Lost his balance, I suppose. Last time I 
saw him he was perched on the rail like a blackbird.” 

I’S ear a I. 


another splash in the 

heart sank. Then she _ _ 0 __ 

of watchers in the bow, with some wild notion of rescue 
in her mind, for she was an excellent swimmer, and she 
had Jieard the Doctor remark that he could not swim a 

But it was Trample himself against whom she brought 
up at length; he glanced at her without emotion. “Hello,” 
he said calmly enough. “We’ve just spotted the fellow, 


In Widdowson’s car, a little later, she agreed that it 
would be pleasanter to accept a room at the Mardena 

__ _ than to drive to Evanston. Blackwood, impatient, had 

her course. Her threatened to take a taxicab and leave them. He was 
The exposition’s wearing a suit of Heviland’s yachting clothes, which fitted 

* -- - ’ ’ ’ only one or two particulars. His impatience com- 

_ted itself to all of them. It was as if they realized 

that tidings were awaiting. 

In the lobby, White came up swiftly. 

“Here’s a pretty mess, Mr. Widdowson,” he growled. 
“The police have found that Chambers isn’t Chambers, 
after all. He’s Jeffrey Collingham, the New York banker!” 


where he went in! 

That was Heviland’s idea, also, it was obvious. The than to 
Flying Fish once more was turning o' " 

nose was pointed southward again. _ -- - -- _ 

noise and color was on her starboard bow. A small search- him in only one or two particulars, 
light was pointing a path upon the water. The yacht municated itself to all of them. It 

She heard the voice of Horace Trample again, raised in 
excitement: “There he is!” it cried. “I see him, Black¬ 
wood! No, he’s gone again.” The words were followed by 


f simplified matters, after i 


fashion—the police dis- 
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lingham he became a person of consequence. His history 
was known; so too, in some part, were bis associations. 

At the same time, tbe second identification complicated 
matters. It made a national sensation out of what had 
been a local problem of only minor interest. Mr. Black¬ 
wood felt himself trembling on the verge of large dis¬ 
closures. 

He said nothing about his adventures, at the Chronicle 
office, however. The prospect of writing a daily story 
about tbe progress of the mystery did not attract him; 
and probably it would not have been permitted. 

Blackwood's confreres were familiar enough with his 
peculiar babit of mind; but tbey made no serious call upon 
his abilities. He was too much the facile theorist—the 
dilettante—for his superiors; there was always the danger 
that he would plunge the paper into a libel suit. Occa¬ 
sionally, when a particularly troublesome crime had 
stirred the city, he was permitted to write a Cbestertonian 
essay on the subject. But his reputation was tremendous. 
A nod from him was something in the nature of an acco¬ 
lade. His long, lank figure swinging along the boulevard 
was one of tbe minor spectacles of the Windy City. 

H E read the early afternoon newspapers with attention. 

The story of the private life of the late Jeffrey Coll¬ 
ingham, as revealed in dispatches from New York, bore 
faintly on tbe story told by the spurious Chambers to 
Horace Trample. Collingham had been married in Chicago, 
some years previously, to Effie Leedom, an actress; Black¬ 
wood recalled her vaguely as a large and puzzled blonde. 
Presumably, tben, the fellow had spent tbe first night of 
his honeymoon in a Chicago hotel. They had been sep¬ 
arated—divorced—for almost a year, it appeared. There 
was tbe possibility, at least, that Collingham, in his Cham¬ 
bers role, had been telling nothing but the truth. 

However, Blackwood really didn’t think so. A hazy 
memory bad entered his mind the night before, when 
White bad made his sensational announcement. It still 
troubled him. Somehow he associated the name Colling¬ 
ham with quite another actress. 

“Now, who the devil was it?” He put the question up 
to Widdowson, a veritable almanac of stage celebrities. 

Widdowson could not remember any whisper of the 
matter. “Probably just a bit of gossip, anyway,” he 
ventured. “God knows, we bear enough of it!” An idea 
occurred to bim. “Could it bave been in Winchell’s 
column ?” 

“It might, at that,” said Blackwood. He shrugged. 
Unhappily, there was as yet no index to Winchell. 

He had drawn a blank, the night before, during his 
long vigil at the window of the dead man’s room; and the 
circumstances annoyed him. The idea had struck home 
like an inspiration, and its failure was disheartening. The 
Doctor, obviously weary, had been excused from the noc¬ 
turnal vigilance. 

Over a tardy breakfast—in the hotel room which Wid- 
dowson’s courtesy provided for him—Blackwood, a little 
haggard, was thinking the problem out afresh, when he ex¬ 
cused himself a trifle abruptly, leaving the hotel proprietor 
staring. Another inspiration had occurred. 

There was one feature of his theory, at least, that 
possibly he could test, he reflected as the elevator took 
him upward. And once more he shut himself into the 
ninth-floor chamber in which the puzzle had originated. 

What he needed was a flag of some sort, but his pocket 
handkerchief would do. He opened one of the windows 
several inches, and pushed the handkerchief out upon the 
sill, weighting it with a copy of the Bible—furnished by 
the hotel—which be borrowed from a dresser drawer. 
Then he thoughtfully walked out. Six minutes later he was 
alighting from another elevator on the eighth floor of 
tbe Hotel Jamaica, just across the street. A little ell, 
near tbe shaft, gave onto a window that looked out upon 
the street. There was no one in the corridor to wonder at 
his actions. 

He raised tbe window swiftly and thrust forth his head. 
Yes, there it was! His handkerchief was bravely flutter¬ 
ing in the light breeze to mark the room that he had left 
behind. And he bad been right, he felt certain, in his 
mathematics. The eighth floor of tbe Jamaica was almost 
level with the ninth floor of the Mardena. No doubt tbe 
ceilings were higher in the older hotel. Standing at a 
window of tbe Mardena,—say the window of Room 940,— 
it would not be difficult to see into a room across the way, 


particularly if that room were lighted. More particularly, 
if one had a decent pair of field-glasses. The line of vision 
would be slightly downward, and that was all to the good. 

His own operations, the night before, had been fruit¬ 
less, to be sure; but he was confident bis thinking had 
been sound. And tbe room in the Hotel Jamaica that 
figured as precisely opposite the marked room of the 
Mardena, was— 

Blackwood leaned out of his window like a locomotive 
fireman leaning from his cab. He counted the Mardena’s 
windows carefully, from the alley to the aperture he had 
flagged; then—at greater peril—checked them against 
the parallel windows of the Jamaica. Then he closed the 
window that he had opened, and strolled tentatively along 
tbe corridor. On the door of Room 827 he gently knocked. 

There was no reply, and after he had knocked again, be 
tried the knob. But Room 827 was unqualifiedly locked. 

It was annoying. This was the room, however; he felt 
certain of it. It had to be this one, or the one immediately 
adjoining. Collingham himself had obviously figured the 
matter rather accurately; he had even changed bis room 
at the Mardena to correct his view. An ingenious fellow! 

Inside the room that he was picketing a clock began to 
strike the hour. There was a stuttering sound in the 
mechanism, as if the thing were tired, and after six halt¬ 
ing, bell-like blows, it gave over the attempt. If the 
occupant of Room 827 kept appointments by the con¬ 
traption, reflected Mr. Blackwood, it was likely that she 
was often late. 

Conceivably it bad run down. If she had forgotten to 
wind it the nigbt before, what would be tbe significance 
of tbat omission? 

His own timepiece showed the hour to be eleven. His 
task now was to discover wbo occupied the room, if pos¬ 
sible before that occupant returned. It was so easy that 
it surprised him. The switchboard-girl, when he had 
called the room from the lobby, was almost chatty. 

“I don’t think Miss Mocke has come in yet,” she ob¬ 
served. “You called a little wbile ago, didn’t you?” 

Blackwood lied gracefully. He was sorry to be such a 
nuisance. 

"I’ll ring her for you, anyway,” purred the girl at the 
switchboard. 

The attempt was as vain as Blackwood had expected; 
but he was satisfied with bis progress. 

Kitty Mocke, then, was the occupant of Room 827. It 
was the name he had been seeking. The syllables “clicked” 
with tbe vague memory that had been teasing him. Some¬ 
where, at some time, he bad heard ber name associated 
witb Collingham’s. And the circumstance that Colling¬ 
ham had died mysteriously in a room directly opposite 
that occupied by the actress was too remarkable to be re¬ 
garded as mere coincidence. 

She was playing a good part in “Uncle Claude” at tbe 
Hyperion, a character part of some importance. Black¬ 
wood, in point of fact, had singled her out for eulogy, on 
the occasion of the piece’s opening, some weeks before. 

CITTING loosely on the small of his back, in a comforta- 
G ble chair in the Jamaica lounge, Blackwood again turned 
matters over in his agile mind. Collingham was sup¬ 
posed to have arrived from New York on Monday, and 
certainly he had been murdered some time Monday night. 
His body had been discovered in Trample’s room on Tues¬ 
day morning, largely as a result of Miss Oliver’s insist¬ 
ence. The show in which Miss Kitty Mocke held forth 
bad been in evidence for several weeks. It was, of course, 
possible that Collingham had been in the city for a longer 
time than anybody knew, that be had merely removed 
his belongings from one hotel to another on the Monday 
that he had registered at the Mardena as from New York. 

Either way, it seemed a plausible hypothesis tbat he 
had come to see the actress. 

On Monday night, quite late, for reasons of his own, he 
bad elected to spy upon her—through a pair of field- 
glasses—and his murder had promptly followed. The in¬ 
ference was obvious. It was in point of fact almost too 
obvious. Too easy! For how did the actress know that 
Collingham was spying? 

There was the telephone, to be sure. Had he called her 
on the telephone, to upbraid her? Had she, then, in¬ 
furiated, sped across the street with murder in her heart 
and morphine in her purse ? It seemed a little silly, looked 
at in that way. 
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The alternative was better: an emissary had been em¬ 
ployed, and that emissary had been a man. Before the 
murder, pleasantries had passed between them; whisky 
had been offered and accepted; and the actual murder had 
been the subtle and cowardly crime of poison. Kitty 
Mocke was merely an accessory before the fact—although 
guilty, no doubt, as Judas Iscariot himself. 

“Cheers!” murmured Mr. Blackwood. “Now we’re get¬ 
ting along.” 

The hell of it was, however, that as soon as one began 
casting about for a male murderer, one was dismayed to 
realize how miraculously Horace Trample filled the bill. If 
it could be shown that Trample knew Miss Kitty Mocke, 


ly improbable. On the other hand, if it could be shown 
that Trample did nof know Kitty Mocke, the Doctor’s in¬ 
nocence might safely be assumed. 

It was a point, reflected Blackwood, that ought to be 
put to a test as soon as possible. Meanwhile, the Hyperion 
was close at hand. 


I N the office of the theater he found the company man¬ 
ager and the theater manager preparing to go in differ¬ 
ent directions for luncheon. They seemed to have been an¬ 
noyed by something. 

“What can you tell me about Kitty Mocke?” asked 
Blackwood brightly. 

Steep, the company manager, regarded him morosely; 
he spoke bitterly. “Well, what would you like us to tell 
you ?” he inquired. “That she’s a double-crosser ? I’ve no 
objections. Write your own ticket! But how did you 
happen to hear about it ?” 

“About what?” asked Blackwood, startled. Was the 
story already out ? Had the police anticipated him ? “Has 
anything happened to her?" 

There was a note of cynical regret in Steep’s voice. 
“Not to her,” he said. “Not likely! No, it’s her husband 
that’s dead. In consequence, Miss Mocke is sorry that 
she must leave the company.” 

“Ah!” said Blackwood. “So she’s left you!” 

“Flat,” said Steep. “No warning whatsoever—just a 
telephone message, half an hour ago. We’re shoving Ora 
Thorton into the part for the matinee. That’s all I know.” 
Blackwood was digesting the information he had re- 

“So Jeffrey Collingham was her husband,” he mused. 
“She didn’t mention his name,” said Steep. He was 
suddenly interested. “You mean this banker person who 
committed suicide at the Mardena? Well, well!” 

Mr. Blackwood was not proud of himself. “Well, what 
did she say?” he snapped. “What did she say, Steep? 
Why do you call her a double-crosser ?” 

“Ditching the company like that,” said Steep. “It’s 
only our good luck that Thorton happens to know the 


“I see! ‘The show must go on’ and all that sort, eh? 
Marbles!” said Blackwood profanely. 

He was deeply annoyed with himself for his revelation 
about Collingham. Steep, he supposed, would somehow 
turn the situation to his own advantage, in the way of 
publicity, and the fat would be in the fire. 

Well, let him. To hell with Steep! 

“You don’t happen to know where she was when she 
telephoned, I suppose?” he said. 

“She didn’t say. At her hotel, probably.” 

The two managers were looking at him curiously. A 
new grouping of the figures in the case was trying to 
form itself in Blackwood’s mind. Since Collingham had 
registered under a false name, it was probable that he 
had not wished the delectable Kitty to realize his presence 
in the city, after all. If Collingham had been in truth 
her husband, Blackwood’s first easy assumption of an 
illicit tryst, complicated by the appearance of a second 
lover, was already knocked into a cocked hat. For one 
of the two lovers he must now substitute the figure of a 
wronged husband. 

Well, it was a situation that opened up new vistas. 

The revelation of the dead man’s identity had been 
withheld from the morning papers; it was in the early 
afternoon editions, on sale by ten o’clock. She had tele¬ 
phoned to Steep somewhere around eleven, according to 
the manager. It was quite possible, therefore, that she 
had read the death-news in the papers. But in any case, 
why “ditch the company” entirely, as Steep expressed the 


outrage, when she might with perfect propriety have 
asked a few days off? 

It was all a little muddled, thought Mr. Blackwood 
testily; but one thing, at least, was certain—as soon as 
possible he must see Miss Kitty Mocke and ask some 
questions. Failing that, he must somehow gain entrance 

“Who’s been dating Kitty, these last few weeks, Steep?” 
he asked pensively. “Anybody in particular?” 

“Search me,” said Steep; and the theater manager also 
shrugged. 

“Find out for me, will you?” said Blackwood. “Some¬ 
body back-stage must know.” 

“What’s the big idea, Riley?” asked Halpin, the 
theater manager. 

It occurred to Blackwood that he might as well go the 
whole hog; it might stop their mouths, for the time being. 

“Collingham didn’t commit suicide,” he told them. “At 
least, I don’t believe he did. I think he was—ah—helped 
out of the world. Keep that under your hats, however. 
It may be only an idea of mine.” 

He smiled at their expressions of surprise. 

Steep was stuttering. “You mean that—Kitty—that 
Kitty—” 

“Not necessarily. I’m not sure of anything, just yet. 
You can help by digging up that information. And it’s 
just between ourselves, eh? Until we decide to bust it? 
Right! We’ll talk about it later.” 

Less dissatisfied with himself than he had been, Mr. 
Blackwood took his gloves, his hat, his stick and his de¬ 
parture. But he reopened the door and put his head back 
into the room. “If Kitty calls again, try to find out where 
she is, will you? She wasn’t at the Jamaica when she 
telephoned you. I want to see her.” 

It was possible, he reflected, that Kitty was meditating 
a departure from the city. Her abrupt severance of re¬ 
lations with the theater seemed to indicate it. 

With burglarious intention, he returned to the Jamaica, 
and somewhat to his confusion found the actress in her 
room. He had gone straight up, without telephoning. 
They greeted each other on the threshold. 

“Why, Mr. Blackwood!” said Kitty Mocke. 

He could not be certain whether she was frightened or 
just astonished. Certainly she did not look precisely 
grief-stricken. 

“Then you do remember me,” he said. “May I come in?” 

“Why, of course, I remember you! And do come in,” 
said Kitty. 

It was astonishment, he decided; not fright. 

He sank into a chair. Miss Mocke did not appear to be 
considering flight. There were no evidences of haste. 

“And so you’ve left the company,” he said. 

“You’ve heard that, then! I didn’t think I was im¬ 
portant enough to rate attention.” Her smile was friendly 
and attractive. “Yes, it’s true. My husband died—rather 
suddenly. It shocked me. I didn’t feel that I could go 
on.” She added: “It was a break for Thorton. I knew 
she knew the lines.” 

Blackwood made a sympathetic noise in his throat. 
“Have I met him ?” he asked. “To tell the truth, I didn’t 
know you were married. Nothing recent, I hope!” 

“Not many people knew about it,” she answered in¬ 
directly; and added: “About a year.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Blackwood. “An accident? You said 
he died rather suddenly?” 

“He committed suicide,” said Kitty Mocke. 

“Forgive me,” he begged. “I can understand that it 
must have been a shock. You will be going back to New 
York shortly, I suppose.” 

“New York?” She raised her eyebrows. 

“It was my impression your home was in New York.” 

“My home,” said Kitty Mocke, “is in Texas. But you are 
right—I shall be going to New York shortly. It is my 
husband’s home.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said again. “There’s nothing you would 
care to have me say about him, in the paper, I suppose ? 
In the circumstances, perhaps the less said the better.” 

S HE surprised him. “There has already been enough 
said in the papers to satisfy me, Mr. Blackwood. 
There really isn’t any secret about the matter. There 
won’t be long, at any rate. As I say, not many people 
knew about it—but my husband was Jeffrey Collingham, 
the banker.” 



“Great Scott!” said Blackwood. He was a 
actor himself, he reflected immodestly. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding. “So you see, it 
licity I shall be needing.” 


stood beside him at the window. “Isn’t it?” he questioned. 
“Somebody’s handkerchief—it almost looks as if it were 
a signal of some kind!” 

She steadied herself against the window-frame. “It is 


of it, then! 

She avoided the trap. 

“Only today,” she corrected him. ‘1 read about : 
the papers—less than two hours ago.” 

“Then you haven’t seen him!” 

“I’ve seen him,” said Kitty Mocke, a little grimly, 
couldn’t believe it—so I went at once to the place where ward and obscured it 
the papers said he had been taken. It was horrible! An sensed that with 
undertaker’s shop, in Randolph Street. I kept hoping, you handkerchief 
see! But it was Jeffrey. I almost fainted. Then I went 
to a drugstore and telephoned the theater.” 

It was a careful and plausible story. 

“Do you mean that you identified him— 
officially—for the police?” 

She shook her head. “There was no 
necessity. A Mr. Melton—a banker of this 
city, and a friend of Jeffrey’s—had just 
left. He had seen it in the papers too, and 
gone right over. The undertaker told me.” 

The name rang familiarly in Blackwood’s 
Where had he heard it recently'' 


“What did you tell the undertaker?” he 
asked her curiously. 

“I said I thought I knew the—the man 
who was dead—and he let me look at the 
body. When I recognized it, he told me 
about Mr. Melton. He told me there wasn’t 
any mystery about it, though; the police 
already knew who Jeffrey was. I think Mr. 
Melton was going to them, anyway.” 

“You didn’t tell him that Mr. Collingham 
husband?” 



‘You know, I’ve never thanked you for your marvelous 
review. Particularly what you said about roe. It was 
wonderful!” 

He turned to offer her a cigarette, and saw that she was 
standing rigid, her eyes fixed upon something on a table, 
corner. In the next instant she had stepped for- 
* it. Her back was toward him; but he 
quick movement she had dropped her 
-- some object that had been too con¬ 
spicuously in view upon the table. 

With her eyes squarely upon him, he 
moved to the table and lifted the handker¬ 
chief, to look down upon the thing she had 
concealed. It was a hypodermic syringe, 
neatly laid out upon a piece of absorbent 


SERGEANT CROACH 


nection! Morphine in the stomach of 
Jeffrey Collingham, and this needle on a 
table in his wife’s apartment. 

Blackwood was a little shocked by his 
discovery, certain as he had been that Kitty 
held some vital clue to the murder. The 
way in which this new development impli¬ 
cated Doctor Trample was almost alarming. 


behind 


Morphine, unless illegally obtained from 
your dope-peddlers, was to be had only on presentation of a 
prescription. If Kitty Mocke, in private life, employed the 
needle of happiness and horror, who furnished the mate- 

Blackwood sought the Jamaica’s manager, in his rose¬ 
wood office, and spun a tale of great ingenuity. 

“I am an assistant to the producer of the ‘Uncle Claude’ 
comedy, now playing at the Hyperion,” he explained in 
confidence. “It is possible that I am only one day ahead 
of the narcotic squad, on this investigation—I don’t know. 
On the other hand, it is possible that my investigation 
may keep them from coming to you at all. Frankly, Mr. 
Halberd, has it ever occurred to you that dope-peddlers 
might be operating in this hotel?” 

Mr. Halberd was horrified. “Good God, no!” he replied. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Remember that what I am telling you is confidential,” 
, - ----- said Blackwood. “The fact is, Kitty Mocke is getting 

I don’t know what to think,” said Kitty Mocke. She morphine from somebody. We’re worried about her, at 
iled a wan little smile. “There’s a situation for von— the theater, and we’re trying to locate the source of her 

SU Qnce' more the manager of the Hotel Jamaica called 
piously upon his Maker. “Kitty Mocke!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say she’s somewhat of an addict. 
The maid who makes up her apartment could bear me out, 
I think, if it were necessary. I’m not prepared to say that 
the stuff is always delivered to her here; but that’s the 
way it looks. We’ve checked the theater end of it.” 

‘1 can’t believe it,” said Halberd. 

“It should be easy enough to prove,” said Blackwood, 
“one way or another. We happen to know that she 


just don’t know! 

“You’ll have to tell the police sometime, you know,” he 
pointed out. “You’ll have to claim the body, won’t you ?” 

“I suppose so. Yes, of course, I will! And you mustn’t 
misunderstand me—I was fond of Jeffrey. I really was! 
You see,” she burst out, “it’s going to be messy, Mr. 
Blackwood—I’m afraid it is. Why was Jeffrey in Chicago, 
masquerading as Jordan Chambers? I suppose you’ve 
read the papers.” 

“You haven’t any idea?” 


u think tl 


e may be something—er—‘messy’ 


smiled a wan little smile. “There’s a situation for you— 
an actress afraid of publicity!” 

An idea crossed his mind. “Is there a real Jordan 
Chambers?” 

“Not that I ever heard of.” 

“I thought you might have been suggesting it. Prob¬ 
ably not, though. The initials are Collingham’s own. 
That usually happens when a man takes another name.” 

She broke the silence that had succeeded his last re¬ 
mark. “However, you didn’t come here to listen to all 
this! I’m sorry. Why did you come, Mr. Blackwood?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Blackwood, “I came to ask you 


a named Trample—Doctor Horace Trample, ceived a 


You know him, I believe. A toxicologist!” ___ _ „ _ 

Her eyes were thoughtful, her glance level. “Doctor say between eleven and twelve. There may have been 
Horace Trample? I don’t think I’ve ever heard the name connection between the two circumstances, but it’s liki 
before. It’s a name that one would be likely to remember, 
isn’t it? What made you think I knew him?” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t matter now,” he said. “But about - __ 

your husband. That’s important. I rather think you had he found himself, and he 
better tell the police about him, before long. It’s good . 


circumstances, but it’s likely 
that there was. Now, who is there that can tell us about 
Kitty’s midnight visitor?” 

•" - said the manager. It was a nasty spot in which 
’ ' imself, and he must appear to be of help, 
the night-clerk, of course,” he suggested 


“There’s 


Miss Mocke agreed. “I believe you are right,” she said. 

He was standing now; and suddenly—on an impulse, 
for he had until then forgotten all about it—he crossed 
the room and pushed aside the window curtains. Yes, it 
was still there—his handkerchief, fluttering in the breeze, 

nine floors above the traffic of the thoroughfare. _ 

“That’s rather odd,” he commented: and she came and however. 


just slip in and hustle for the elevators.” 

Blackwood seemed struck by the objection. “That’s 
true,” he agreed. “Then you suggest the elevator man?” 

Mr. Halberd thought it unlikely that the elevator man 
could know anything about it. “I’ll speak to him myself, 
■-vhen he comes on dutv.” he promised. 
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“It’s only Monday night we’re interested in, you know,” 
said Blackwood. “How about the occupants of the ad¬ 
joining rooms?” 

The manager of the Jamaica was uncertain at the 
moment who occupied the rooms adjoining Room 827; but 
he would ascertain, and if the proper opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself, would— 

He spread his hands deprecatingly. “You realize the 
difficulty, of course?” 

“I know! But we must get at it somehow,” Blackwood 
insisted. “Look here! What about your boys? They’re 
not exactly fools.” 

“Yes, that’s possible. I’ll speak to them, and let you 
know what they say. Where can I get in touch with you, 

“Oh, let’s get it over with at once,” Blackwood urged. 
He glanced at his watch. “It’s after twelve. 

You run your lads in several shifts, don’t 
you? Some of your evening boys are cer¬ 
tain to be back on duty. Better you and I, 
after all, than the narcotic squad!” 

The hotel manager lifted his receiver, 
without enthusiasm, and gave the necessary 
orders; and shortly there stood before them 
an alert young person in buttons. 

“You were on duty Monday night?” 
asked Halberd a trifle crossly. 

“Yes sir, from six to twelve. I’m on 
today from twelve to six.” 

“This gentleman wants to ask you some 
questions about Monday night. You are to 
answer them as accurately as you can. 

Remember, however, that everything that 
passes between us is in confidence. Do you 
understand?” 

“What’s your name, son?” asked Riley Blackwood 
pleasantly. 

“Jamieson, sir—Charles Jamieson.” 

“On Monday night, fairly late—after the show, in fact 
—Miss Mocke, the actress, had a visitor, possibly several 
visitors. Did you happen to see any of them?” 

Halberd was greatly alarmed. “No names just yet, 
Jamieson,” he warned sharply; then he apologized to 
Blackwood. “After all, the man you have in mind would 
not be one of Miss Mocke’s more usual visitors, I take it!” 

Blackwood concealed his annoyance. “Possibly not,” 
he agreed; “and yet—can we be sure? After all, the ex¬ 
change may have been given the appearance of a social 
visit.” He wheeled unon the bov. “Do von know the 



“Excited, eh? That’s fine! Now what I want, Jamie¬ 
son, since we do not know their names, is a description of 
the men, from which I might possibly recognize them if I 
saw them. Hair, eyes, weight, height—clothing.” 

Blackwood listened with increasing interest to the de¬ 
scriptions vouchsafed by young Mr. Jamieson. The second 
man described—the shorter of the two—troubled him; 
but of the first there could be no doubt whatever. It was 
an accurate portrait of the late Jeffrey Collingham. 

Who the dickens, then, could have been his companion? 
He was certainly not Horace Trample. 

He pressed the question. “Short, you said, and sandy? 
You saw him before he put his hat on? And a bit thick, 
eh ? A fairly tough-looking baby ?” 

“Yes sir. Looked to me like he was a sort of body¬ 
guard to the other fellow.” An expression of interest 
crossed the boy’s face. “Say!” he cried. 
“The other fellow called him Gene—I just 
remembered!” 

Good Lord! Gene Crotz! 

But was it possible? The ugly-looking 
thug that he had himself rescued from the 
lake, only the night before ? What possible 
connection could Gene Crotz have had 
with Jeffrey Collingham? 


“No sir.” 

Halberd’s relief w 
shrugged. 


3 evident ii 


his face. Blackwood 


“That’s all right, Jamieson,” he said. “Never mind the 
names, just now. So there were two of them, were there ?” 

Jamieson, a bit embarrassed, turned his eyes upon his 
employer, who graciously nodded. “Answer Mr. Black¬ 
wood’s questions, Jamieson,” he ordered. 

“There were three of them, sir,” said Jamieson. 

“Well, well!” Blackwood commented. “Were they all to¬ 
gether?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” The bellboy hesitated. “I think 
so; but I can’t say for sure. Two of them came out to¬ 
gether, and the other one stayed behind; so maybe they 
weren’t all together in the first place.” 

“I see. But you saw all three of them?” 

“No sir. I only saw the two who came out together. 
But I knew there was another man in the room, because 
I heard his voice.” 

“I see,” said Blackwood again. “Well, what time was 
all this, Jamieson; and how did you happen to see them 
leave the room?” 

Young Mr. Jamieson considered. “Well, sir, it was some¬ 
where close to midnight; I know that, because I was 
figuring on going off duty in a little while. A call came 
through from 827 for two bottles of ginger ale and some 
set-ups. I took them up. But when I got there, two of 
the men were just leaving, see ? I met them in the hall.” 

“Good!” cried Blackwood. “Then you had a look at 
their faces. Can you describe them for me ?” 

“Well—they looked excited.” 


_ _, commented. “What do you think ?” 

It looked very much like it, to Mr. Hal¬ 
berd. The manager asked a question of his 
own. “You never saw this man before, 
did you, Jamieson? The one you heard 
called Gene?” 

GENE CROTZ “No sir.” 

Halberd was both relieved and interested. 
He seemed to be on safe ground. “And 
what about the third man, Jamieson? The man you didn’t 
see. You didn’t recognize his voice, I suppose?” 

“Couldn’t, sir. All I heard him say was, ‘Never mind’!” 
“ ‘Never mind,’ ” repeated Blackwood. He cocked his 
head and tried it with a different inflection: “‘Never 
mind’?” But the vocal experiment told him nothing. 


without knowing it was him.” 

“What happened after the two men left ?” 

“Nothing that I know of. Miss Mocke took the tray 
from me at the door. I didn’t go in. When she closed the 
door, I went away.” 

“Did Miss Mocke also look excited?” 

“Sort of—yes sir. But I just figured they’d all been 
having something to drink; and two of them knew when 
they’d had enough.” 

“I see. That sounds very plausible. But I think that 
second fellow is our man, Mr. Halberd. I think he came 
to deliver the goods. The fellow with him was just a 
blind. I don’t know about the third man.” 

Blackwood was digging into a billfold. “He’s earned a 
dollar, anyway,” he observed. “Wish I could make it two. 
Nothing else you can think of, Jamieson?” 

“No sir. I think that’s all there is.” The bellboy 
grinned. “Thank you, sir.” 


I T occurred to Mr. Blackwood, as he strolled into the 
telephone alcove at the Mardena, that he had not done 
too badly. The phone book revealed that one Gene Crotz 
had an office in La Salle Street; but there was no clue to 
the tough baby’s professional activities. Blackwood took 
a taxi for La Salle Street. 

It was a dingy old building over near the river. He 
found Gene Crotz’s name in capitals on the index board 
and took a wheezy elevator to the top floor. 

Then for a startled moment his eyes considered the 
legend underneath the name upon the door: "Special In¬ 
vestigator." 

There was a card beside it. "Back in Five Minutes," 
but there was no indication how long before his arrival 
the thing had been put in place. A swift impression 
crossed his mind that the placard was as much a fixture 
as the building. 

Blackwood turned the door-handle and pushed inward, 
" ‘ door was really locked. Whatever the length of 
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ously simple. There was a key in his pocket that would 
open it as if it were a can of sardines. 

Happily, he was out of sight of the elevator; but he 
waited until he heard the thing descending. Then he 
took his key out of his pocket and let himself in as neatly 
as if he had been opening his own back door. 

There were two offices within, beyond a small barrier 
with a swinging gate. One was apparently for visitors, 
so he chose the other to begin with. Crotz was not a 
tidy man, he noted with regret; his desk was littered 
with legal-looking papers and presumably unanswered 
correspondence. On the walls were a calendar, and a 
framed photograph of Gene Crotz in uniform, standing 
beside a military plane. 

Blackwood pivoted slowly in the center of the small 
chamber; then he turned his attention to the papers on 
the desk. Their lack of order made it seem unlikely that 
Crotz would know that anything had been moved. 

T'\ISLIKE for Crotz kept mounting within Blackwood as 
LJ he worked. The investigator’s principal activities were 
along the lines of espionage, and Blackwood was inclined 
to wonder if they did not include blackmail also. 

In the end, he said “Damn!” softly, and sat down in 
Crotz’s chair. It seemed obvious that if the fellow had 
been in correspondence with Jeffrey Collingham, he must 
be carrying the documents upon his person. 

However, he changed his mind immediately. Colling- 
ham’s letters would be in the safe, of course! And his 
accomplishments did not include safe-cracking. 

Confound Crotz! He almost hoped he would come in 
and catch him. 

He became bolder and telephoned to Widdowson. 

“Listen, Tony!” he said. “You’ll never guess where I 

Widdowson was disinclined toward guessing. 

“I’m in Gene Crotz’s office,” said Blackwood. “What 
do you suppose the gentleman’s business is?” 

But Widdowson had not the faintest idea. 

“He’s a private detective,” reported Blackwood. “You 
know, the sort of dick who trails a man’s wife and the 
other fellow to a hotel. What does that suggest to you?” 

It suggested nothing immediately to Widdowson, who 
was interested to know, however, what Blackwood was 
doing in the investigator’s office. 

“I'm waiting for the blighter to come in,” said Black¬ 
wood. “I’ve discovered he was with Collingham on Mon¬ 
day night. . . . What? No, at the Jamaica! There was 
a scene of some sort; I don’t know what it was about, just 
yet—but both of us can guess. For all I know, he may 
have been at the Mardena too. That’s what I want you to 
find out. Tell White about it, will you? See what he 
can turn up. I’ll be along for dinner.” 

He hung up the receiver and returned to his inspection 
of the melancholy office. A desk pad caught his eye; its 
top sheet announced the current date, in large letters, but 
was otherwise blank. 

Reversing time, he turned quickly to the preceding day 
—Tuesday—and read a penciled note. “Bourbon,” it 
read simply, and then some figures. They looked like 
"$S. 75.” The modest record, no doubt, of one of Mr. 
Crotz’s purchases. 

He turned another page and read, beneath the printed 
legend Monday, the one word “Chambers." .... 

At the Mardena, en route to Widdowson’s quarters, the 
speeding Blackwood crossed the path of Dr. Harold 
Merkham, and was greeted cordially. 

“You don’t happen to want my ring again, I suppose,” 
said the house physician amiably; and instantly added: 
“Well, it begins to look as if your friend the toxicologist 
is in for trouble!” 

“The deuce he is! What’s happened?” 

The house physician shrugged. “Nothing yet, I be¬ 
lieve. But Croach was here a little while ago, looking for 
Mr. Widdowson. I saw him talking to Meffat, in the 
lobby, and Meffat told me what he said. No fingerprints 
of any kind in 940, except Trample’s and the dead man’s— 
and I believe those of the boy who brought the bottles. 
Croach had been trying to reach the Doctor and couldn’t 
find him.” 

“He’s at that infernal medical convention, I suppose,” 
said Blackwood irritably. 

He burst into Widdowson’s living-room, muttering, and 
suddenly realized that Croach and Barry had not yet left 


the hotel. They were seated, very much at their ease, 
drinking some of Widdowson’s good Scotch. 

The proprietor of the Mardena was relieved. “I’m glad 
you’ve come, Riley,” he said. “Croach is worried about 
the Doctor. He’s been trying to get in touch with him, 
all afternoon.” 

“He’s at his medical convention, I suppose,” retorted 
Blackwood. “He’ll be along for dinner now, at almost 
any minute.” 

The spokesman for the two detectives cleared his throat. 
“Maybe he will, Mr. Blackwood,” he observed pacifically. 
“But he wasn’t at his convention this afternoon; we tried 
to reach him there. You haven’t seen him, I suppose?” 

“I haven’t seen him since last night,” said Blackwood. 
“I intended to look him up myself tonight.” 

“I hope you find him,” said the police officer. “He 
promised us he wouldn’t leave the city without telling us.” 
He sipped again. “I suppose you’ve heard the latest news 
about the dead man. His wife’s come forward to claim the 
body. Just a little while ago. Perhaps it isn’t in the 
papers yet—but you have ways of finding out things for 
yourself!” 

Blackwood laughed softly. “Oh yes! It’s Kitty Mocke 
you’re talking about. It was I who urged her to lose no 
time about it. I suppose she told you that.” 

“She did,” said Croach, without rancor. “How’d you 
happen to know she was his wife?” 

Blackwood laughed again. “Sheer inspiration, Croach,” 
he answered. “Some people call it genius. I went to her, 
I asked her, and she told me.” 

He asked a question of his own: “What’s your latest 
theory about the Doctor? How does the revelation of 
Miss Mocke have any bearing upon Trample? She never 
heard of him before.” 

The big policeman shrugged. “Maybe she didn’t,” he 
agreed, “but it all looks kind of funny. She didn’t know 
her husband was in the city, yet he was right across the 
street from her on the night he died. She didn’t know 
this Doctor Trample, yet he’s a poison specialist, and 
Collingham was killed with poison. And the only finger¬ 
prints in that room upstairs were Collingham’s and this 
Doctor Trample’s.” 

It was an able enough summary, Blackwood inwardly 
admitted. “Whose fingerprints were on that card, 
Croach?” he asked abruptly. “The one that was hanging 
on the door-knob.” 

“Nobody’s,” admitted the detective. “Not even Colling¬ 
ham’s. But I suppose he hung it out himself. You called 
the turn on that.” 

“I’m smart,” said Blackwood. “I’ll call the turn on 
Trample too. He didn’t do it. I don’t know yet who did— 
but it wasn’t Trample.” 

He sincerely hoped that he was right. If the Doctor 
had disappeared, as this police detective seemed to think, 
it might be Trample, after all. 


Chapter Bight 

W HERE the dickens was the Doctor? 

His belongings were definitely in his room; he had 
left no tidings at the desk, for any who might care to 
see him. Miss Oliver, reached at her home in Evanston, 
by telephone, replied that she had seen nothing of him 
since early morning. They had breakfasted together, then 
had parted without a definite engagement. 

“There’s no sense in blaming the police,” quoth Mr. 
Blackwood, mellow after a good dinner with Widdowson. 
“Their present theory of the case was practically inevi¬ 
table. What else can they believe? Damn Trample, 
anyway, for running off like that! What about White? 
Did you ask him about Crotz?” 

Widdowson shook his head. “Sorry—those infernal 
coppers came in, just as I was getting around to it.” 

“See if you can find out,” urged Blackwood. “I’m in¬ 
terested in Crotz. He’s a key-piece in this puzzle. But 
there’s one man who may be able to tell us something 
about him—and that’s Heviland.” 

He glanced at his wrist-watch. “If Heviland isn’t at 
a theater, or some place, I might catch him at his home, 
right now.” 

From the littered dinner-table at which he sat, Black¬ 
wood abruptly reached to the small telephone-stand near 
by. “What’s Heviland’s number, Tony?” he inquired. 
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Wlddowson supplied it, and waited morosely while 
Blackwood made the call. . . . 

“All right, Blackwood speaking. Hello, Heviland— 
Riley Blackwood! I called to see if you were at home. 
I want some information about Gene Crotz—the thug 
whose life I saved last night. I thought perhaps you—” 

He interrupted himself to listen. 

“The hell you say! Well, the Doctor’s missing too; I 
hope it doesn’t become epidemic. Trample, I mean; the 
medico you met last night. Maybe they’re off together 
somewhere.” 

He listened again. . . . “All right, I’ll be along in 
twenty minutes.” 

He banged down the receiver and turned to Widdowson. 
“Crotz vanished from the yacht, last night, shortly after 
we left the party. He must have dripped his way across 
the city, unless Heviland had another suit of clothes! 
Well, I’m off to Heviland’s. It seems he would a tale 
unfold.” 


"XT'RANKLY,” said the yachtsman, when they were 
r seated in his library, with glasses in their hands, “I 
don’t know what to think of this damned Crotz. He’s a 
bit of an embarrassment. I suppose you know he’s a de- 

“I discovered that, this afternoon,” said Blackwood, 
“when I went looking for him at his office. A very lousy 
one, I should imagine.” 

Heviland seemed puzzled. “His office?” he echoed. 
“You mean he has an office in the city?” 

“He calls it that, I fancy. It’s a dirty hole, in La Salle 
Street. Where’d you think he hailed from?” 

“You mean that—he’s a private detective?” 

“What did you think he was?” 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” said Heviland. “Why, the ly¬ 
ing rascal told me he was from New York—a member of 
the regular detective force!” 

Blackwood was interested. “He came to see you?” 

“Just yesterday afternoon. Showed me his credentials, 
said he understood I was giving a party in the evening, 
and asked permission to attend it. I asked him what the 
big idea was, and he said he was keeping an eye out for 
somebody he expected to turn up. Naturally I was inter¬ 
ested; but he wouldn’t mention names. When I pressed 
him, he said the man was an ‘international crook,’ and 
I’d have to take his word for it. Promised not to make 
any trouble at the party—just wanted to keep an eye on 
the fellow—and so on! I didn’t know what the deuce to 
do about it. His credentials seemed in perfect order. I 
never thought of doubting him.” 

“Faked the credentials,” said Blackwood. “He probably 
has ’em for every city in the union. Who did you think 
he had in mind, Heviland?” 

“Well, I think I know my own friends,” the yachtsman 
answered; “but I had to admit that there would be a 
number of strangers, probably, on hand. There always 
are. People bring other people, in spite of hell and high 
water—and there are usually one or two gate-crashers. 
But as a rule, they’re not any of them international 


Blackwood laughed at the expression on the other’s face. 
“Well?” he said. 

Heviland grimaced. “I see the same idea is in your 
mind that was in mine. Halderness! What else could I 
think? As far as I knew, he was the only ‘international’ 
figure who was certain to be among the guests; and I 
had an idea it was Halderness he was talking about, be¬ 
cause he was so determined not to mention him. A lovely 
predicament! My principal guest—supposed to be a dis¬ 
tinguished English writer and explorer!” 

The yachtsman shrugged. “What was there for me to 
do? I didn’t know the fellow, after all—Halderness, I 
mean. You take a man like that on trust. He was a guest 
at Melton’s; but he had gone to Melton because he thought 
Melton would be interested in financing some sort of an 
exploration. Nobody, I suppose, really knew him, beyond 
what he had to say about himself. Anyway, I didn’t want 
him to make a fool of me. So I told Crotz to rent a pair of 
tails and come along.” 

Blackwood was staring. “Melton!” he said. “By Jove, 
-I knew I had heard the name before!” 

“He’s a well-known banker,” Heviland explained. 

“I know,” said Blackwood. “I was wondering, a little 
while ago, where I had heard his name. It was Halder¬ 


ness who mentioned it. He said he was staying with the 
Meltons last night.” 

“You haven’t heard whether anything happened to 
Halderness, after the party, I suppose?” Blackwood asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Heviland. “I understood from him, 
last night, that he was leaving on the Century for New 
York today. I imagine he’s gone. If so, I suppose Crotz 
is after him. You’re quite sure, Blackwood, that he isn’t 
a New York detective?” 

“I’m not very sure of anything, any more,” said Black¬ 
wood. “But if Crotz is a New York detective, I’m the 
crown prince. You say he vanished from the yacht, last 
night. When would that be, Heviland?” 

Heviland considered. “Shortly after you and Widdow¬ 
son left, I think. His clothes were still fairly wet, so I 
suppose he took a taxi when he reached the Drive. He 
wouldn’t have far to walk.” 

“Had Halderness already left?” 

“Yes, he and the Meltons left right after you did.” 

“The Meltons were there too, were they? But of course, 
they would be. Sorry I didn’t meet them. Well, I’m 
certainly obliged to you, Heviland! You’re probably won¬ 
dering what the devil all this has to do with me. Some¬ 
how—I’m not quite certain—this Crotz reptile is mixed up 
in Tony’s jolly little mystery. It appears that he was in 
the employ of Collingham, the man who turned up dead 
in one of Tony’s beds.” 

He stood up, but Heviland checked him with a gesture. 

“Hold on,” he protested. “You’ve only heard half the 
story. Did you know that Crotz insisted that somebody 
had pushed him overboard?” 

Blackwood subsided in his chair. “The devil he did!” 

“I told him he was crazy, and he just grinned at me.” 

“Halderness?” asked Blackwood. 

“God knows! He wouldn’t mention any names, as usual. 
Naturally, I guessed that he meant Halderness. Which 
raises an interesting point. Was Halderness in a position 
to do it ?” 


Blackwood cast his mind back to the night before. 

“Halderness was with our party for a tim»; but was he 
at the moment Crotz went overboard? Damned if I re¬ 
member. No, by George, he wasn’t! I was alone with 
Miss Oliver, when that happened. Halderness had gone 
away. So had everybody else, come to think of it—even 
the Doctor, he went last. We heard a splash, and then 


who the devil was it that screamed, I wonder! A woman, 
of course. Somebody who knew what had happened, right 
after it had happened. She might even have seen some- 

“It’s possible,” agreed the yachtsman. “I remember 
hearing somebody scream, myself. Well, it’s a clue!. I’m 
going to find out. After all, I know most of the people 
who were on the boat!” 

Blackwood slowly nodded. “Yes,” he said, “it’s a 
clue. Let me hear what you discover, Heviland. But I’ll 
be hanged,” he added, “if I can understand what any of it 
has to do with Collingham.” 

He glanced quickly at a clock, standing on a bookcase, 

“I must^ rush off, Heviland,” he said. “I promised 
Tony I’d see him before I tucked in. Keep me posted on 
anything you hear. You’ve given me something to think 
about, that’s certain.” 


XII7IDDOWSON and White were waiting up for him. The 
V V hotel proprietor shook his head in answer to Black¬ 
wood’s question about Trample. 

“Hasn’t come in yet,” he reported. “Croach has been 
telephoning every five minutes for the last half-hour. 
He’s been pestering Miss Oliver too, I think.” 

“What about Crotz?” asked Blackwood testily. 

“He was here on Monday night, all right. White says 
he saw him.” 

The house detective nodded. “That’s right. I could 
have told you that yesterday, Mr. Blackwood, if I’d 
known you were interested in the mug. I saw him twice, 
in fact; once a little before midnight, and then again when 
it must have been close to one o’clock.” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Blackwood. “ Heref“ 

They were standing in the lobby. 

“The first time he was sitting over there by the cigar- 
stand—smoking a cigar. The second time, he was just 
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n coming from the elevators, but I ci 


0 hap t e 


: pernicious 


DOCTOR 


TV/TR. BLACKWOOD rose late—his _ r _ 

1V1 habit, according to his aunt—and breakfasted in 
favorite window-nook, from which it was possible to watch 
the speedboats race along the surface of the lake, and 
horsemen gallop in the parkway. The room was at once 
living-room and library, and it was a remarkable anach¬ 
ronism. There was not a stick of really modern furniture 
in it. Its principal pieces had been his grandfather’s, in 
point of fact; but Blackwood liked his setting very well. 
It gave him a sense of detachment from the present, which 
he found restful if not always stimulating. 

The world was sometimes too much with 
him—at any rate, the flesh and the devil. 

The number of the books was legion. 

Behind him, as he sipped and nibbled, Black¬ 
wood felt their presence and was compla¬ 
cently content. The wire-haired terrier, 
named Whisky by his proprietor, had come 
in with the breakfast-tray. He was all 
white, except for his ears, which were 
black. He now sat motionless upon his 
haunches, with upturned eyes imploring 
food. Blackwood pulled his ears and made 
a number of absurd remarks which, in a 
play, he would have found revoltingly senti¬ 
mental. Then he came across with a full 
strip of bacon, and brought his mind back 
to the problem that was troubling him. 

It made a difference—the mounting con¬ 
viction that Trample had actually dis¬ 
appeared. Blackwood was annoyed. And just as he 
had been upon the point of clearing him, too! Some¬ 
thing had happened to warn the Doctor, perhaps, that 
the police were planning to crack down upon him. Rather 
than face the music, he had gone away. Or perhaps 
he was protecting somebody of whose complicity he had 
guilty knowledge? 

In the circumstances, the mysterious “somebody” could 
only be Blaine Oliver. No, no! He refused to consider 
it. . . . Prentiss, perhaps ? After all, he was Blaine Oli¬ 
ver’s friend. Was it possible that he was also the Doc- 

“Ring-around-a-rosy,” decided Mr. Blackwood bitterly; 
and fell to wondering who else would vanish before the 
day was out. Halderness, he had already learned, had 
really gone. Mrs. Melton had told him so, at any rate, over 
the telephone. 

“Thursday morning,” mused Blackwood pensively, “and 
what have I accomplished? Nothing! The admission fills 
me with shame.” 

It was perhaps this shame that drove him to spend the 
morning like any routine operative in interviewing people 
concerned with his problem. He called on Kitty Mocke 
and carried on a conversation that was profitless till he 
mentioned Gene Crotz. That name winged her, evidently, 
for she rebelled: “You have no right to question me this 
way, Mr. Blackwood!” 

“Who the devil are you protecting?” he demanded. 

“I’m not protecting anybody,” she retorted, “—except 
myself, against you.” 

And that was as far as he got with Kitty. 

He tried Blaine Oliver next; but his journey to her 
house in the peaceful university suburb of Evanston netted 
him little: she herself had a perfect alibi in her own visit 
with Evanston friends that fateful Monday night; she did 
not know Crotz from Adam; the manner of her statement 
that Harry Prentiss was an old friend suggested that she 
liked him very well indeed. . . . Nothing of importance 
there. Maybe he’d have better luck with Prentiss. 

Blackwood took his departure. . . . 

The offices of Freeman, Prentiss and Palmer, architects, 
were in a tall building on the Boulevard, overlooking the 
lake and the Illinois Central railroad structure. 

Blackwood seated himself and smiled blandly across a 
desk at Harry Prentiss, who did not appear either sur¬ 
prised or worried by the visitation. 

“Smoke?” questioned the architect, pushing a box of 
cigarettes across the desk. “You know,” he said, between 



puffs a moment later, “I’ve been expecting you. I know 
you want to ask me where I was on Monday night, and 
all that.” 

“All right, Mr. Bones,” said Blackwood, “where was you, 
prezackly, on de ebening and night of Monday de—what 
date was it, by the way?” 

“It doesn’t matter—it was Monday night; the night 
Collingham was murdered, as I understand it. The an¬ 
swer is: I’d rather not say. If necessary, I will —not now, 
but when it becomes necessary. But I wasn’t in the 
room of Jeffrey Collingham, at any time, and I didn’t 
murder him.” 

“Had you ever heard of Collingham, at that time?” 

“As a name perhaps; I don’t remember.” 

“Do you know Kitty Mocke, the actress?” 

“I’ve seen her act. Personally, I don’t know her.” 

“How about Gene Crotz?” 

“I—well, yes! After a fashion, I know 
Gene Crotz.” 

“What was he doing on Heviland’s yacht, 
the other night?” 

“I don’t know. It’s what made me ask 
the questions I did about him, that night. 
His presence puzzled me. I wondered, a 
bit vaguely, knowing him to be a detective, 
if he might possibly be shadowing your 
friend the Doctor. I didn’t see how or 
why—I just wondered.” 

“Or Miss Oliver?” 

“The thought crossed my mind.” 

“Only Widdowson and I knew that the 
Doctor and Miss Oliver were going to the 
party,” said Blackwood dryly. 

TRAMPLE “Sure—it even crossed my mind that he 

might be working with you." 

“He wasn’t,” said Blackwood. 

“Then I’m still puzzled.” 

“Have your own relations with Crotz—if any—been un¬ 
pleasant?” 

“Slightly, yes.” 

• “No chance of his being on your tail, that night!” 

Prentiss laughed. “I don’t think so. No, I think not.” 

“It wasn’t you who pushed him overboard?” 

"What?" 

“Crotz claims to have been pushed overboard. If so, 
somebody pushed him. . . . How about Halderness, the 
Englishman? What do you know about him?” 

“Not a thing. Nice enough fellow. Aren’t we getting 
a bit mixed?” 

“Possibly,” Blackwood agreed. “Do you know a man 
named Melton?” 

“Yes, he was on the yacht too. With his wife. I was 
with her, as it happens, when Crotz went overboard. She 
heard the splash, and screamed like a good fellow.” 

“It was Mrs. Melton that screamed?” 

“She let out quite a yelp. Others did too, I believe. 
Hers, being partly in my ear, sounded rather notable. But 
if you think now that she pushed Crotz overboard, you’re 
crazy. She was beside me, at the time. I don’t know 
where Crotz was.” 

Was it possible, Blackwood wondered, that the lady had 
been waiting for a splash? 

He shrugged. “Trample has disappeared,” he said 
briefly. “The police are looking for him.” 

“The Doctor? I’m sorry,” said Prentiss. “I didn’t think 
he was concerned in it.” 

“Keep on thinking so,” said Blackwood. “Of course, 
-’ answered the question that you think you haven’t! 


S O Prentiss had spent the night at the Mardena! Mon¬ 
day night! Blackwood was as sure of it as if he had 
seen the architect’s name upon the register. The only 
alternative was that Prentiss had spent the night at the 
Jamaica. Either way, it had to be confessed that his 
alibi—if it were to be brought forward—would do him 
more harm than good. Prentiss was no fool. No wonder 
he preferred to reserve his defense. 

Blackwood went to the Jamaica, made a plausible 
enough statement at the desk, and glanced over a num- 
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_ __ __ ,_ .. l the 

night in question—or any other night, for that matter. 

“Stalemate!” said Blackwood, faintly annoyed. 

“Unless he stayed with some one else,” contributed 
White, the hotel watchdog. 

Blackwood looked at him with admiring eye. “Joseph,” 
he chirruped, “you have earned your salary for this 
week, by that suggestion. Look into it, will you ?” 

So much for Harry Prentiss, he told himself with 
satisfaction. The architect could now be left to White. 
He was probably unimportant, anyway. 

A depressing thought of Horace Trample crossed his 
mind. What, if anything, he wondered, had the police 
discovered with reference to Trample? He 
reached for a telephone and made swift 
inquiry. 

Nothing! 

But police investigations were notorious¬ 
ly slow. If only he—Blackwood—could get 
in touch with Trample—find out what had 
alarmed him—what information he was 
concealing that might reflect upon another, 
eh? He went forth and took a taxi to the 
Fair grounds. 

Outside the door of the auditorium, in 
the Hall of Science, he paused and read 
the notices posted on a bulletin board. 

Amazing! All over the city, it appeared, 
were programs of deep interest to the pro¬ 
fession. Clinical programs in the various 
hospitals, scientific programs in any num¬ 
ber of auditoriums. 

There was a secretary, or something, 
just inside the door. Blackwood entered and 


“What kind of a cab was it?” 

“A purple. I asked that! Not much help, of course; 
the city’s full of them.” 

“He had no conversation with Trample, yesterday?” 
“Just, ‘Hello—how are you!’ when they met in the 
auditorium. Didn’t speak to him at all, when he saw 
him later outside.” 

“He didn’t see Trample at the afternoon session?” 

“No. Thinks he wasn’t there.” 

“I think so too,” said Blackwood. “When was the 
meeting over, yesterday morning?” 

“A little after twelve, I think.” 

“It marks the hour when Trample disappeared, at 
any rate,” said Blackwood. “If it’s of interest to any¬ 
body!” 

He returned to the hotel, where he had a dinner date 
with Widdowson. But at the door of his 
room, a thought stayed him. 

Why not have it over with? 

After all, he had been pretty lenient with 
Kitty Mocke. He had given her every op¬ 
portunity to tell her story. The time had 
come, it occurred to him, for a full-dress 
row, if necessary. 

Why had not the police—Croach, that 
able exponent of the third degree—descend¬ 
ed upon Kitty and blasted the truth out of 
her? Surely they must have suspicions. 
Were they too, waiting for her in some 
manner to betray herself? H’m! Well, 
Kitty Mocke must tell the truth, at long 
last. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help her! 

He descended to the street again and 
crossed to the Jamaica with a certain 
decision. 

In the lobby of the other hotel, as luck would have it, 



FORD HALDERNESS 


tative inquiry for Horace Trample. But the secretary he encountered Halberd, the manager, 
shook his head, indicating the congested auditorium, “ T —” * j 

thick with tobacco smoke. Thou he had a suggestion: 

speaker is finished TU have an announce- 


‘Just a minute—er—Mr. Blackwood,” he purred. “You 
ren’t going to pass me without speaking, were you?” 
‘Sorry,” said Blackwood. ~ * J T 


t made, if you like. If Doctor Trample is in the didn’t immediately recognize you. 


audience—’ 

“I don’t believe he’s in the audience,” said Blackwood 
hopelessly. Then he brightened. “All right, but make it 
clear, please, that it is Mr. Blackwood who is asking for 
Doctor Trample—or for tidings of him. I’m very anxious 
to get in touch with him, as soon as possible.” 


T HE specialist on the platform made 

and technical address; but it came to an am at mat, 
and Blackwood saw the secretary’s note carried for¬ 
ward to the chairman, on the rostrum. In another minute 
it was being read. He listened anxiously. 

There was no immediate response from the assembled 
doctors; then a man rose, in the middle of the audience, 
and pushed his way into the aisle. As he approached, 

Blackwood saw with surprise that he was Dr. Harold 
Merkham, the Mardena’s resident physician. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Blackwood,” said the Doctor, 
shaking hands. “Trample isn’t here, of course; but I 
think I’ve got a line on him. Let’s get outside, where we 
can talk.” He led the way into the corridor. 

“You’re on the right track, anyway,” - 

briskly, “and I’m certain the police aren’t onto it, yet. 

Trample was here yesterday morning, whatever the police if you try 

may think. I met a doctor here this morning who had il - : - : - 

seen him. 

“He was another poison specialist; it occurred to me that 
he might know Trample, since they were in the same line; 
and he did. He said he saw him here, at the meeting, 


_with Miss Mocke.” 

Mr. Halberd too was sorry. “I 
out on you, then,” he observed, 
hotel. An hour ago!” 

“She’s—checked out, you mean?” 

“An hour ago. In somewhat of a hurry.” 

“H’m,” he said. “That’s ditching the company with a 
interminable vengeance! We don’t know anything about it, at the 
’ 1 ' theater. You’re sure she’s really gone? She’s not still 

in her room? I think I’d better have a look.” 

“She’s gone,” said Halberd. “I’m not sorry. The whole 
incident has been deplorable.” He hesitated. “Ah—by 
the way—Mr. Blackwood—are you working under cover? 
I took the liberty of calling up the theater yesterday, after 
you had left. They assured me that no one of your name 
-working there.” 


Blackwood cursed inwardly. What the devil was the 
matter with Steep and Halpin, anyway ? 

“My name is really Blackwood,” he said. “I am in¬ 
vestigating a serious matter in which Miss Mocke appears 
to be concerned. I’m sorry if I am putting you to any 
continued trouble. As for Miss Mocke, I saw her here this morning. 

bound to warn you that it may be awkward for you, 
try to protect her. Is she or is she not upstairs, 
.. minute?” 

The manager shrugged. “Go on up, if you insist.” 
“Very well, I insist.” 

Blackwood spun on his heel and stalked away toward 

__ = , „ie elevators. After an interminable ascent the car 

after the meeting, reached the eighth-floor level. Blackwood sped along the 


yesterday morning. Also,- - ,... - 

outside the gates. Trample was just getting into a 
cab with somebody.” 

“The deuce he was!” 

“So he says. No reason to disbelieve him, I imagine. - = - - 

He didn’t know anything about the police wanting the like panic. But had Kitty really gone, 

Doctor. All that’s been kept out of the papers—even the now hiding in another-° 

exchange of rooms. I just pretended I was interested in ” ' ’ 

meeting Trample, and he told me what he could.” 

. Blackwood was thoughtful. “Your doctor friend didn’t 
see the fellow who was with Trample?’ 


corridor like a sprinter. Without hesitation he seized the 
door-handle of Room 827 and entered. 

The room was empty. Two bags, however, were still 
iting to be carried down. It looked like flight—almost 


He glanced casually from the window. Damned if he 
hadn’t forgotten to take in his handkerchief! 

Then a quick step sounded beside him, almost lost in 
the pile of the carpet. He was aware of a presence just ar 


“Saw him, I suppose, but nothing registered. No reason instant too late to avoid the smashing blow that fell upon 


why it should.” 


head. And then there was another. 
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Very quietly Blackwood collapsed upon the carpeted 
floor, an awkward and ungainly tangle of arms and legs. 

\X7HEN Blackwood returned to consciousness he lay pre- 
VV cisely where he had fallen. Outside, the light was 
waning; but less than an hour had passed. 

He rose painfully and staggered into the bathroom, 
bathed his temples in cold water and looked at his re¬ 
flection, dimly, in the mirror. Only his hat, it crossed 
his mind, had saved him from a very serious injury. It 
stuck a little, now, as he removed it. 

At length he ventured on a light. He looked around 
him. The door of Room 827 was closed, but it was not 
locked. The bags were gone. No trace of Kitty Mocke 
remained, unless It were a faint perfume that hung vague¬ 
ly in the air. 

Blackwood was annoyed with Kitty. But was it a friend 
of Kitty’s, or some plug-ugly from downstairs who had 
cracked his valuable skull? 

The light, as he moved, picked out a dark spot on the 
carpet, and he dropped to one knee to view it at better 
range. A drop of his own blood, perhaps? 

With infinite care, Blackwood inserted a fingernail be¬ 
neath the little patch of darkness, then gently lifted it. 

It was a good-sized patch of mud; and as once before, 
upon an historic occasion, there was a cinder in its center. 

Halberd was no longer in the lobby when he descended; 
and after a moment of indecision Blackwood returned to 
the Mardena. He found Merkham preparing to go out. 

“Sorry to be a nuisance, Doctor,” he apologized; "but I 
think I’ve got a nasty crack on the head. I wish you’d 
have a look at it.” 

He removed his hat and exposed a tangle of sticky hair. 

“Great Scott, Mr. Blackwood!” exclaimed the physician. 
“What have you been doing with yourself?” 

"To tell the truth,” said Blackwood, "I was groping un¬ 
der a table, and I came up rather suddenly. I think I 
must have struck a protuberance.” 

“You look as If you had been hit with a hammer,” said 
the physician. "Sit down there, over by the light, until I 
get some hot water.” 

He examined the wound with skillful eyes and fingers, 
while bathing it with water. “It’s a beauty, all right,” 
he testified; “but I guess it isn’t serious. I’ll have to cut 
away a little of the hair. Better keep your hat on if you’re 
going out to dinner,” he grinned. "Must have had it on 
when all this happened.” 

“I did,” said Blackwood. 

His head was down; his eyes were fixed upon the floor. 
Quite suddenly, with a curious thrill, he noted that the 
Doctor was wearing a pair of brand-new shoes. They 
were a shrieking yellow, and almost certainly were not 
the shoes he had been wearing at the Exposition. He 
would have noticed them before. 

Something inside was trying to tell him something. 
He moved sharply. 

“Steady, boy,” said the Doctor, as if he were shoeing 
a horse. "Over in a minute now.” 

“I see you’ve bought yourself a pair of shoes,” said 
Blackwood, in a voice he did not recognize as his own. 

Good God! Why had this not crossed his mind before? 
Another doctor—Merkham! Under his nose from the be¬ 
ginning! The man had actually testified as to his move¬ 
ments on Monday night. He had been out until one o’clock 
or after. That empty morphine-tube—and Kitty’s hypo¬ 
dermic ! And the first small gob ef mud had been be¬ 
neath this fellow’s chair, that morning in the dead man’s 

Merkham was a long time in replying, he thought. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “I stepped in a patch of mud, 
outside the Fair grounds. The others were a mess. There! 
That’ll fix you up, I guess. Look in again tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, and I’ll have another glance at it. Take a couple of 
aspirins, if you’ve got a headache, and tuck in early.” 

He stood back to admire his handiwork. 

“Not at all, old man!” he deprecated Blackwood’s thanks. 
“Glad to have been ef service. Good night!” 


Chapter Eleven 

I T could be! There was no doubt of that. It could be. 

And what a simple explanation, if that were all of it! 
Simple and natural—and surprising. But if this were the 


explanation, what became of Crotz ? Charge off the rest, 
as just so much coincidence; still the problem of Gene’ 
Crotz remained. Had Crotz been quietly eliminated ? Why 
not? And if Crotz, why not poor Trample also? 

There was a hitch some place, however. Crotz’s life ap¬ 
parently had been attempted once—on hoard the yacht; 
but it was not Merkham who had tumbled the detective 
into the lake that memorable Tuesday night. Merkham 
had not been on the yacht. 

At any rate, Crotz and Trample must be traced. Al¬ 
ready toe much time had been wasted on inquiries that 
only made the problem harder. And Kitty Mocke must 
be run down and asked a leading question. One would 
be enough. ... 

Blackwood had followed the Doctor’s orders and turned 
in early, but he found it impossible to sleep. Finally he 
gave over the attempt, got up, bathed, and was dressing 
when the terrier, escaped from its own quarters, came and 
leaped upon him, wagging ecstatically everything behind 

Blackwood set the puppy firmly on the rug. 

“Whisky, my son,” he said, “go back to bed, and don’t 
wake up the household. Your papa is going out into the 


He got into a dinner-coat and took a taxi to the Mar¬ 
dena. But Widdowson’s usual hideout on the mezzanine 
was closed and locked, so he ascended cheerily to the Blue 
Grotto, in search of his familiar. 

There was a floor show in progress, and an orchestra 
was playing lively music. He strolled easily among the 
tables looking for Widdowson. There had been no sign 
of him, when he heard himself hailed from the floor, and 
turning, saw Blaine Oliver and Harry Prentiss twirling 
slowly with the waltzers. They stabbed with their fingers 
at an empty table which he had been upon the point of 
passing. Blackweod nodded and turned back. 


P RENTISS an'd Blaine Oliver gave over their calisthenics 
after a few minutes, and joined him. Blackwood sig¬ 
naled to a passing waiter. 

“Is there any further word of Doctor Trample?” asked 
Blaine Oliver anxiously. 

"Nothing,” said Blackwood. "I’m sorry. What will 
you have to drink?” 

'Tm buying this. Don’t be silly, Blackwood,” said 
Prentiss. “A highball?” 

"Scotch,” agreed Blackwood. 

"Three Scotch highballs,” said Blaine Oliver. “I’ve be¬ 
come a frightful sot since all this excitement started. 
Isn’t it dreadful about the Doctor?” 

“It’s alarming,” said Blackwood. ‘Tm fairly dissatis¬ 
fied with everything that has developed, to date—even my 
own discoveries. Everybody with whom I talk seems to 
be protecting himself or some other fellow, and nobody 
gives a damn what has become of Trample.” 

Prentiss nodded his head in agreement. He seemed a 
trifle embarrassed. “Yes,” he agreed, “Trample ought to 
be found. I’d help you, if I could. Miss Oliver and I have 
talked things over, to tell the truth. We don’t blame you, 
really, for thinking we have been a bit less than frank.” 

Blackwood grinned. "Miss Oliver has been reasonably 
frank, I think.” 

“I know. So have I, generally speaking—but I sup¬ 
pose I can’t expect you to believe me, unless I give you 
my confidence. In the beginning,, to be honest, your 
amateur sleuthing annoyed me. I can’t say that I admire 
it, even now; but because you appear honestly to be try¬ 
ing to save Trample from some sort of a frame-up, I’m 
willing to make a statement.” 

"That’s swell,” said Blackwood, without emotion. “Are 
you going to tell me that you did stay at the Mardena on 
Monday night?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought it could only be that. I’m sorry if—” 

"Oh, it’s nothing I’m ashamed of. But consider the cir¬ 
cumstances! I met Miss Oliver in the lobby on Tuesday 
morning and helped her find the body. Accidental, of 
course—but who would believe me, if I admitted I had 
spent the night in the hotel? 

“I stayed here, Monday night, with Frank Steele,” 
Prentiss continued. “We worked late on some plans, had 
some supper about midnight, and decided to stay in the 
Loop. And we had a room on the ninth floor! On the 
other side of the house from Trample, as it happens; but 
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close enough to the whole episode to call forth some pretty 
nasty questions, after my Tuesday morning adventure. 
You see?” 


Blackwood nodded. It was quite possibly true, he ad¬ 
mitted to himself. “And Crotz?” he questioned. “You 
said you knew him. I think you said you had had an un¬ 
pleasant experience with him.” 

Prentiss frowned. “That’s true,” he agreed. “Crotz 
once thought he had caught me cheating on a contract 
with the city. He tried a little blackmail—offered to ‘fix 
things’ for me—and so on. I chucked him out of the 


A surge of fellow-feeling stirred in Riley Blackwood. 
“Well,” he said, “don’t let it happen again. I’m glad I 
ran across you tonight—and I think these are our drinks 
approaching.” 

He was in a mood for confidences. Over the highballs, 
while the music rose and fell, he poured out his troubles. 
He reviewed the case from its inception. He dramatically 
concluded by brushing forward his long scalp-lock and 
showing his honorable wound. 

“You see,” he shrugged, “I am rather obviously getting 
too warm, so to speak. Somebody is anxious to dis¬ 


courage me. 

Blaine Oliver responded with a satisfying little cry of 
horror, while Prentiss made encouraging and slightly 
hypocritical noises over the rim of his glass. 

“Just the same,” said the architect, after a moment, 
“I can’t help thinking that your latest theory is a trifle 
stagey, Blackwood. As for the fellow who hit you, at 
the Jamaica, he might, of course, have been somebody 
connected with the hotel. You had made yourself rather 
unpopular, after all. However, I don’t really think that. 
It seems to me the fellow at the Jamaica was helping 
Miss Mocke to get away. He was somebody that you 
knew—knew pretty darned well, I should say.” 

Blackwood nodded. “However, that would be true of 
everybody whom I have considered, even as a possibility.” 

“Look here,” said Prentiss. “Face the probabilities. I 
hate to say it—but for the first time, really, I begin to 
suspect Trample. We all like him—sure—but do any of 
us really know him? He’s disappeared in pretty mys¬ 
terious circumstances, for an innocent man.” 

“That’s true, of course,” admitted Blackwood. “Who 
would be your alternative, Prentjss?” 

“Crotz, I suppose. He too h_3 disappeared—and he’s 
a bad baby. He wouldn’t want to kill you, either. After 
all, you saved his life. But a small matter like a crack 
on the head—” 


“He was working for Collingham,” demurred Black¬ 
wood. “So, in a sense, am I.” 

“He was, yes! But if I know anything about Gene 
Crotz—and I know a little—he wouldn’t hesitate to 
change sides. Suppose he’s working now for Kitty Mocke. 
Blackmailing her too, perhaps; but still working for her! 
That tale he told Heviland sounds pretty fishy to me. He 
wasn’t trailing Halderness. Halderness doesn’t figure in 
the case; he just happened to be around while part of it 
was going on.” 


“Mrs. Melton, may I present Mr. Riley Blackwood ? You 
know his name, I’m sure. And Mr. Melton!” 

Blackwood bowed and shook hands. It appeared that 
Blaine Oliver had met them, casually, somewhere, after 
all. It was Mrs. Melton who remembered. 


F RESH highballs were ordered and for a time the con¬ 
versation was general. Blackwood assumed Prentiss 
had said nothing of the reason for the conclave. But it 
was inevitable that, sooner or later, the subject would 
come up naturally; and it did so fairly promptly in a 
burst of enthusiasm from Mrs. Melton, a large blonde 
beauty who was middle-aged but still attractive. 

“Oh, Mr. Blackwood,” she gurgled, “I want to tell you 
how thrilled I was by your magnificent exploit!” 

Even Blackwood was a trifle bewildered. “Magnificent 
exploit?” he echoed. 

“When you rescued that awful man on Mr. Heviland’s 


“Oh, that!” said Blackwood. He added: “Well, some¬ 
body had to do it, I suppose.” 

“I was literally frightened to death,” she told him. “Mr. 
Prentiss was with me. I almost precipitated myself onto 
his bosom. Didn’t I, Mr. Prentiss?” 

“You did precipitate yourself,” said Prentiss grimly. 
“You screamed lustily, right into my ear.” He tenderly 
caressed the member he had mentioned. 

Blackwood took the conversation in hand. “I’ve never 
heard how the dickens it actually happened,” he remarked. 
“Where was the beggar, anyway? Perched on the rail?” 

Mrs. Melton shuddered pleasurably. “I only heard that 
awful splash,” she said. “My lips tried to frame the 
words, ‘Man overboard!’ but no words would come. All 
I could do was scream.” 

“Nobody seems to know what actually happened,” said 
Melton. “He was just drunk, and he fell in, I imagine. 
I saw him a minute or two before the accident. I had 
just come up out of the cabin and was making my way 
forward. This Crotz was in the little lane—or whatever 
they call it—that connects the front part and the back 
part of the yacht. You’ll have to forgive my lack of 
nautical phraseology! Anyway, it’s fairly narrow; there’s 
the wall of the cabin and the deck-house on one side, and 
the rail on the other. He was making his way along, hold¬ 
ing onto the rail, when I saw him; going forward, the 
same as I was. I passed him, and there was just about 
room for the two of us. The only other fellow I saw any¬ 
where near was your friend, Doctor—what’s his name? 
The man who brought him round, after you’d fished him 


“Trample?” asked Prentiss quickly. “You mean Doctor 
Trample?” 

“That’s the man. A big fellow—over six feet, with 
shoulders to match. Well, he was going back—aft—what¬ 
ever the word is. He must have passed Crotz too. Any¬ 
way, in about a minute or so there was the uproar from 
the Duchess of Melton, and I gathered that somebody was 
overboard.” He grinned at his wife. “The Duchess has 
remarkable lungs. I fancy they heard her over on the 
Fair grounds.” 


B LACKWOOD thought it over. “Your point of view is a 
fresh one, and valuable,” he confessed. “I’ve got 
them all so muddled in my mind that I can’t separate the 
sheep from the goats. Still, in the case of Halderness, he 
was stopping with the Meltons; and Melton was a friend 
of Collingham; he even identified Collingham’s body, 
officially, for the police. If, just for instance, Melton knew 
that Collingham was in Chicago, masquerading as Cham¬ 
bers, and knew that he was in possible danger—” 

“You mean, if Collingham had told Melton that, for 
some unimaginable reason, Halderness was out to do 
him in, Melton would then somehow contrive to persuade 
Halderness to be his guest, so that— what? So that he 
could watch him? But he didn’t watch him, supposing 
that to be the case.” 

“It should be easy enough to settle that,” contributed 
Blaine Oliver suddenly. “The Meltons are here, some¬ 
where, tonight. You know him, don’t you, Harry?” 

“So he is,” cried Prentiss. “We danced past the Mel¬ 
tons, just a little while ago, and I nodded at them. I’d 
forgotten.... Wait a minute; I think they’re coming this 
way now.” A moment later he rose and beckoned; and 
presently he was leading the banker and his wife up to 
their table, and making introductions. 


The three conspirators were silent. They were con¬ 
sidering, each in his own way, the shocking revelation 
they had heard of Trample’s almost immediate presence 
on the scene. 

Blackwood shook himself together first. 

“Well, well,” he observed, “I suppose it will remain a 
mystery. Not that it makes any difference, now. You 
didn’t know the fellow, I suppose ?” He looked at Melton. 

The banker shook his head. “Barely exchanged a word 
with him. One meets some queer people at mixed parties. 
Halderness was interested in him, somewhat. Thought 
him an odd type of—‘bounder,’ I believe the word was.” 

“Speaking of Halderness,” said Blackwood quickly, “just 
who is he, Mr. Melton—if you don’t mind?” 

Melton was surprised. “I thought you met him; I 
thought everybody met him. He’s a very distinguished 
fellow. Fact is,” he added, not without some pride, “I’m 
helping to finance his new expedition.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, he’s off to the Gobi Desert, now, as soon as he can 
get his party together.” 

Blackwood had to risk it. “By Jove!” he said. “Isn’t 
that the expedition that Jeffrey Collingham was inter- 
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Again Melton was surprised. “Collingham! X hadn’t 
beard of it. No, no, I think you must be mistaken. I 
knew Collingham—his recent death was a great shock to 
me; hut while I didn’t actually see him before his death, 
I’m sure I should have heard if he were interested. * 
can’t imagine it. Collingham didn’t run much 
sort of philanthropy, I’m afraid.” 

“1 merely thought I had seen something of it in the 
papers,” lied Blackwood easily. “There’s been so much 
about the poor devil in the papers, recently!” 

“His suicide was a great shock to me," said Melton 
soberly. “I couldn’t believe it. And speaking of mys¬ 
teries, there is a mystery, Mr. Blackwood! What was 
Jeffrey Collingham doing in Chicago, masquerading under 
another name ? He had friends here—I was one of them, 
and I’ve rim onto others, since it happened. He let no¬ 
body know that he was here. The first I 
knew of his presence was when the papers 
announced that the body of a man named 
Chambers had been identified—provision¬ 
ally—as that of Collingham. I hurried over 
to the undertaker’s place—and there he 
was. There’s something very odd behind 
that case. And now it develops that his 
wife was here—an actress—and has come 
forward to claim his body! His first wife 
was an actress, I remember. Some men 
just can’t let them alone.” 

Blackwood shook his head. “It is curi¬ 
ous,” he agreed. “You didn’t know he had 
married this—what was her name—this 
Kitty Mocke?” 

“Hadn’t the faintest," said Melton. 

The Meltons presently took their depar¬ 
ture. Blackwood was faintly elated: noth¬ 
ing had actually been proved perhaps, but 
be had a feeling that Melton and Halderness 


Chav ter Twelve 

S TILL feeling fairly cocky, Riley Blackwood spent a 
busy Friday morning, or what was left of it, when he 
- arose in his hotel room. It began with a visit from Joseph 
that White, the chief of the hotel’s detective staff, who got him 
out of his bath with tidings of no importance. 

“Sorry about that Merkham hunch of yours, Mr. Black¬ 
wood,” said White. ‘Til look into it, if I can; but I aint 
expecting much. The police asked Merkham a lot of ques¬ 
tions on Tuesday morning, you know, after you’d gone 
away. Put every one of us on the spot, even old Meffat. 
They wouldn’t be likely to overlook anything.” 

Blackwood thought it extremely likely that they would 
overlook a great deal. He said so. 

“Well,” said White, “I’ll have a scout around, and see 
what I can find out. About that Prentiss 
fellow, though, Mr. Blackwood: I can’t get 
a line on him at all." 

“He was here on Monday night,” said 
Blackwood, glad of a chance to score. “He 
stopped with a bird named Steele—Fred 
Steele—or was it Frank ? Anyway, Steele. 
So he says! I’m inclined to believe him, 
but look up Steele on the register and be 
sure that he was really at the hotel.” 

“You mean—he’s in on this ?” 

“I mean he probably isn’t. But check up 
on Steele just the same.” 

When the door had Closed behind the 
detective, Blackwood finished drying him¬ 
self, wrapped himself warmly in a robe and 
had a drink. Immediately the telephone 

ra “Hell o,” roared Blackwood. “Yes—speak¬ 
ing! Oh, hello, Steep! It’s you, is it? I 
just wondering whe . you’d get around to calling me.” 
In point of fact, he had almost forgotten the manager 



COPE HEVILAND 


re out of it. 


He listened and then spoke. “Nothing definite, eh' 
Nobody saw tbe man? And that was over a week ago' 
... -‘~ J -- Kitty wa: 


Tbe belated report of Trample’s movements . _ ___ .. __, 

yacbt dismayed him; but it was not final. More than of the “Uncle Claude” company; but 
ever, however, it made it imperative that the missing cited by the call 
specialist should be found. And be was still not satisfied — J — 

that Harold Merkham was outside the picture. 

“Look here,” he said to his new confidants, “I think 
we’re getting somewhere, at last; but there are still a 
number of pockets to be explored. I want to see Widdow- 

son, tonight, and talk to him about this doctor of his— _, ... . 

this Merkham. After that, if nothing develops, I’m after Thanks, old 
Crotz and Horace Trample tomorrow. Have breakfast 
with me, will you? About eleven?” 

Blaine Oliver and Prentiss said they’d be delighted. 

“Cheers!” said Blackwood. “Eleven o’clock." 

He left them to their own devices and continued his 
long-delayed search for Widdowson. 

The hotel proprietor was run to earth at length in his 
own quarters. He had left the Grotto early, he explained, 
with a touch of headache. 


Nobody si _ __ 

It’s principally Monday night I’m interested ir 
‘ the cast that night, wasn’t she?” 

He listened again. 

“Well, it isn’t much; but it may help. Yes, I’ve got it. 

..anks, old man. I won’t forget it, you know. So long!” 

He replaced the receiver. Damn Steep! He had prob¬ 
ably bungled his part of the job. A big blue automobile 
might belong to anybody. 

He glanced at his watch, finished with his dressing, and 
went down to join Miss Oliver and Prentiss, who were al¬ 
ready in the breakfast-room. 

“Well, the Merkham hunch may yet turn out to be a 
flop,” he greeted them. “He has a girl, it seems, with 
whom he keeps late hours. Presumably they are known tc 


He revealed bis visit to the hotel doctor and his en- what And nobody, it s< 


counter with the yellow shoes. 

“Nonsense!” said Widdowson heatedly. “You’re crazy 
as a bedbug, Riley." 

"Science has yet to demonstrate that bedbugs are 
actually crazy,” responded Blackwood. “There are two 
schools of thought upon the subject, I believe. One group 

holds that—” ____,_ 

“You’re just plain lunatic,” continued Widdowson. for Blackwood. He 
“Everybody around here knows where Merkham spends his . 


w anybody at all on Mon¬ 


day night.” 

“You can’t run down the automobile?” asked Prentiss. 

“Probably not. Only significant thing is that it met her 
a block away from the theater. That looks like caution, 
ansiway. Well, well!” 

They seated themselves and prepared to order break¬ 
fast. At once, however, a boy appeared with a telegram 
TT ~ *•”“ ■'* open leisurely, glanced quickly 


-—„ - -- „„ the signature, and frowned. After these preliminaries 

evenings. He’s got a girl. Meffat could have told you he read the message and made a loud remark. “Well, I’ll 
that, days ago.” he jiggered!” cried Mr. Blackwood. 

“ah nVVit ” aniH TiinclrwnrWl “Rut it’s anottipr littio He started to hand tbe yellow paper to Prentiss, then 
gave it to Blaine Oliver. Prentiss rose and read the mes¬ 
sage over her shoulder: 


you?” 

“There are mud and cinders all over Chicago,” argued 
bis friend complainingly. “I stepped in some myself the 
other night. As a matter of fact, I believe there’s some 
out back of the hotel at this minute. You might as well 
be suspicious of me as of Merkham.” 

Riley Blackwood grinned. “But you, wouldn’t hit me, 
would you, Tony?” he inquired. 

“Wouldn’t I?” said Widdowson. 
ing for a good chance.” 


The place indicated apparently was Davidsons, a town 
in Wisconsin. The signature was a single letter—X. 
"Crotz!" ejaculated Harry Prentiss. 

"Undoubtedly,” said Blackwood. “Smart, isn’t he? 
’Boy! I’m just wait- Conceals his name, knowing I will understand the sig¬ 
nificance of X. But why, in heaven’s name, to met” 
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“Mmm,” said Prentiss, after a pau 
after all? Who else could he ask b 
knows you’re working on the case.” 


e police? He 


Heviland got it perfectly. “Nevertheless, Blackwood, 
aren’t you sticking your nose into a lot of possible 
trouble?” he inquired. “After all, there are quite a 


“How the dickens could he? I didn’t leave my card in number of policemen doing nothing in particular. 


his office. 

“Well, what’s__ _ .. ..._ _ ... 

Blackwood was still suspicious. “And why the dickens message may be Trample, and I’m 
should he need assistance ? If he’s been after Trample, on him, this afternoon." 
and now has run him to earth, why doesn’t he bring him 
back? He’s man enough for that. Crotz * *“ 
hombre." 

“So is Trample, I imagine, in a scrap,” said Prentiss. 

Miss Oliver had turned a little pale. “Oh, no! I can’t 
believe it,” she protested. 

“I suppose it could be a trap,” said Blackwood cheerily. 

“How very jolly! Yesterday’s adventure wasn’t just re- 


“To hell with the police!” responded Blackwood. “I 
think they’re spinach. Anyway, the fellow who sent the 
- --. -■ - ’ - ■ sicking the police 

Very well,” the yachtsman answered. “It’s your 
tough funeral, not mine. But if you need more help, just holler 
for it. Wire me for anything you need. How long do 
you want me to wait before I begin to worry?” 

Blackwood thought it over. “I’ll be up there by tonight, 

I suppose. Well, give me until tomorrow night, at least,. 


assuring. I must be a very dangerous n_ 

Still, if Crotz is in Wisconsin now, he could 
hardly have been in Chicago yesterday eve¬ 
ning—unless he flew. He does fly, come to 
think of it.” He remembered the military 
photograph in the detective’s office. 

“I’ve heard of this Davidsons place, I 
think,” mused Prentiss. 

“So have I. It’s way up north, near the 
top of the State. It’s a place where tour¬ 
ists detrain on their way to the smaller 
lakes. Tony and I have fished that region.” 

Their breakfasts arrived. 

“How about calling in the police?” asked 
Prentiss suddenly. “But I suppose that 
wouldn’t appeal to you!” 

Blackwood shook his head. “No, this is 
still my party,” he replied. “I couldn’t look 
a mirror in the face again, if I asked assist¬ 
ance from Paddy Croach. No, I’m going to 
Wisconsin. After all, it isn’t certain that 
from Crotz. We’re simply being bright. It’; 
cleverness that interprets the signature in 
Why, doggone it, it might be from Trample himself! 
certainly wouldn’t care to sign his name, knowing 
police to be after him. ‘X’ stands for anything we want 
it to, doesn’t it ? It’s the unknown quantity.” 

Prentiss agreed. “You may be right,” he said. “It 
hadn’t struck me just that way. It may be Trample’s way 
of telling you that he needs assistance.” 

“Well, I’m going.” 

“Hang it,” said Prentiss, “I wish I could go with you. 
But I’ve got to go to St. Louis tonight, for the firm.” 

Miss Oliver had an exciting idea. “Look here,” she 
cried, “maybe I could drive you there! If Doctor 
Trample—” 

Both men cried out in horror. It was unthinkable, 
they said. Blackwood, however, gave it a second thought. 
It might be very jolly! 

“I’d love it,” he said; “but I’m afraid itV- 

question. Prentiss wouldn’t like it; and you’d need 
many things, up there in the woods! Stouter shoes ana 
stockings, for one thing. . . . And,” he added, ‘Til have to 
hustle. There are several things to do.” 

Among them, he reflected, when he had left them at the 
door, was a spot of conversation with Widdowson—and 
a call to his aunt, to say he was leaving town. He had no 
notion of disappearing in the Wisconsin wilds, leaving no 
record of his departure. Already too many persons con¬ 
nected with this mystery had vanished up the capacious 
sleeve of God. Certainly he would have to have a talk 
with Widdowson. And he must borrow a car. 



HARRY PRENTISS 


.. _you. If you don’t hear from me, get in touch with 

Widdowson and organize a search-party. Better get in 
touch with Widdowson anyway, tonight, 
and let him know what’s up. I couldn’t 
find him.” 

A very workmanlike plan, he reflected as 
he hung up the receiver. At any rate, he 
would get a decent funeral! Now if only he 
could get a good car— 

He descended upon Widdowson’s garage, 
where he was known, and selected a heavy 
roadster he had driven before. In its side 
pocket, as he drove gayly northward, re¬ 
posed an ugly blue-steel pistol that he had 
never had occasion to use. It had been 
given him by his friends of the Detective 
Bureau, with instructions on how to handle 
it in an emergency. 

On the outskirts of Milwaukee he refilled 
his tanks, a matter he had neglected before 
leaving Chicago. At Hanbridge he paused 
for refreshments. At Guilder’s Green he 
d cursed copiously, to the admiration of a 
infernal group of the local citizenry. At Simmons’ Woods he 
-vay. failed utterly to miss a squawking chicken. At Tophole, 
He he began—or so he told himself—to smell the fragrance 
the of the lakes and forests. 

ant At Harrisburg it suddenly occurred to him that he was 
being followed. The idea, although not without its allure, 
“It shocked him. It froze the song upon his lips. 

A big black car of expensive design seemed to be the 
pursuer. Or was it blue? It was difficult to be sure. 
Twice before, it occurred to him, he had noticed the thing, 
loafing along just out of hailing-distance behind him. The 
last time had been an hour agone, on a fairly bumpy 
country turnpike that he had deliberately chosen because 
it appeared to be a shortcut. Now he was back on the main 
road, and here again was the big black car. There seemed 
to be two persons seated in the front; but it was hard to 
be certain. 

Blackwood slowed up imperceptibly and endeavored to 
of the diminish the distance between the cars before his tactics 
should be discovered. He loosened the flap of the side 
pocket that contained his pistol. His subtlety was quickly 
discovered, however, and the pace of the pursuing car fell 
off. In a few minutes the distance between the two again 
had widened. Well, there was no doubt of it! The other 
fellow was certainly on the trail. The murderer, he sup¬ 
posed. The fellow who had hit him from behind in Kitty 
Mocke’s apartment. How very jolly! 

Blackwood spoke aloud. “Well,” he observed, to test 
' his v. 


the quality of 
him or " 


, “if it’s 


e he wants, I’ll give 


He stepped upon the gas. The gleaming countryside of 
Wisconsin began to flow southward past the roadster like 

_ __ a rapidly manipulated motion picture. He missed a 

found. Blackwood canvassed the possi- lumbering farmer’s truck by an eyelash, and dashed 

1 ’ ' ' ’ . " ’ through a country village at terrifying speed. A flash of 

red he took to be a filling-station. 

Three further villages were bisected and left behind. At 
Easterling he drew rein and again lifted his eye to his 
mirror; but for some time there had been no sign of the 


H E began another search for Widdowson, who as usual 
could not be found. Blackwood canvassed the possi¬ 
bilities, and decided to take Heviland into his confidence. 
In a pinch, the yachtsman would be a fellow of some re¬ 
source. Might even organize a rescue-expedition. 

He telephoned to Heviland, who was “in conference,” 
a secretary said. Would Mr. Blackwood hold the wire? 

Mr. Blackwood held the wire for a number of minutes; 
then he was talking to the yachtsman with forceful ear¬ 


missing. Get it?” 


--- _ie explained, 

,_.o where he’s hidir_ 

:s it for a million. What I’m wanting 
o know where I’ve gone, in case I turn up 


and pushed forward without exertion along a road tl_ 

paralleled the lake. The light was still excellent; there 

, --- was yet some time to sundown. At pleasant intervals the 

hiding. Either lake whispered or broke in little smothers of foam along 
' ” " the shore. . .. Would Crotz be waiting him at Davidsons? 

Or was Crotz behind him in a big blue car? 

In the subdued light of early evening he entered Stur- 
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geon Bay and once more filled up his tanks for the final 
dash to Davidsons. There was no sign of the car that he 
still believed to have heen pursuing him. Some miles 
ahead, he had ascertained, lay the turning for Davidsons, 
a relatively narrow trail leading away hy imperceptible 
degrees from the road he was immediately following. It 
would he necessary to look sharp, perhaps. He slowed 
the roadster to an easy saunter and turned his gaze in¬ 
land. The air intoxicated him, and a high sense of elation 
flowed in his veins—until he glanced into his mirror for 
the first time, consciously, since he had left the tourist city 
hehind him. He jerked in his seat: a hig black car—or 
was it blue?—was rolling along behind the roadster at a 
distance of possihly half a mile. 

A prickle of apprehension made the circumference of 
Blackwood’s scalp, and another crept up his spine. It 
was a lovely spot of earth for a murder: isolated, lonely. 

He pushed his foot down on the accelerator and rushed 
northward across the State of Wisconsin. 

The miles dropped hehind; hut the hig hlue car did not. 
If only he could he sure it wasn’t hlue! 

More miles slipped past; and then, quite suddenly, he 
glimpsed the turning for which he sought, half hidden in 
the ragged landscape. He had just whirled headlong 
around a promontory of trees and shrubs, and for the 
moment the pursuing car was out of sight. 

Blackwood wrenched at the wheel and sent the roadster 
crashing across a stretch of stubbled turf that was half a 
ditch and half an entrance to the opening in the forest. 
The car reeled and righted, skidded hy a stump—then 
darted like a squirrel into the narrower track that pierced 
the dimness of the surrounding wood. He drove the 
roadster hetween two sentinel pines, a natural doorway, 
into the center of the tangle, and stopped it with a jerk. 
Then, in a moment, he was out upon the path and running 
hack in the direction of the main road. 

Pistol in hand, a sufficiently dashing figure, he hurried 
toward the turning from the road, and concealed himself 
behind a patch of leafy shrub. 

He was harely in time. The sounds of the pursuing car 
drew nearer; then for a swift moment it appeared in the 
openings hetween the trees. 

With eyes that seemed bursting from their sockets, 
Blackwood saw the heads of Harry Prentiss and Blaine 
Oliver go jouncing past, behind the windows of a great 
hlue car that missed the opening completely and went 
spinning northward along the peninsula toward whatever 
lay heyond. 


Chapter Thirteen 

R ILEY BLACKWOOD went on his way to Davidsons. 

- He was vastly disturbed. That Harry Prentiss should 
have shown himself a liar and a traitor was, of course, 
distressing; but that Blaine Oliver should have been a 
party to the betrayal, as appeared to be the case, was a 
circumstance that profoundly discouraged him. 

Precisely what it meant he had no very clear idea. He 
was back at the heginning of things, nursing his easy 
early suspicions of the man who had, in a sense at least, 
directed the discovery of Collingham’s body. And if 
Prentiss was the guilty man, Blaine Oliver in some 
fashion must he involved. In that case— 

“Damn!” said Blackwood. The whole thing was a 
headache. 

He switched on his headlights as the sun sank over the 
water heyond the trees. Driving as rapidly as the road 
permitted, he pushed on toward his destination. Sooner 
or later the big hlue car would learn that it had missed the 
roadster, and would he hack in a whirl of dust. Prentiss, 
he assumed, was unfamiliar with the geography of the 
region. They were now upon the peninsula, a long and 
narrow arm of the State reaching northward for many 
miles. On the immediate left was the wide body of 
water known as Sturgeon Bay; some miles to the east¬ 
ward lay the main waters of Lake Michigan. Even 
assuming that Prentiss ran the entire length of the penin¬ 
sula hefore discovering bis mistake, it would he only a 
few hours before be would reach land’s end and come 
hurrying back. . . . 

Darkness had fallen when the roadster entered David¬ 
sons. Blackwood drove slowly through the little tourist 
town, and suddenly he heard himself hailed. Then in the 


darkness a man came striding toward him from the sta¬ 
tion platform, and he recognized the stocky figure of Gene 
Crotz; the figure of the man he bad last seen sprawled 
upon a bunk In the cabin of the Flying Fish, recovering 
from his curious accident. 

“That you, Mr, Blackwood?” called Crotz again. He 
came closer to the roadster and peered in, a friendly grin 
upon his face. “Thought I’d pick you up ahout here. Sort 
of expected a wire from you.” 

They shook hands in the fashion of men who are warily 
sizing each other up. 

“I gathered from your signature that you weren’t call¬ 
ing attention to yourself,” said Blackwood. He leaned 
out of the window, the better to converse. The evening 
air was cold; he was glad there was an overcoat in the 
rumble. 

“Oh, that was for the people at the other end. I knew 
you’d ‘get’ it—hut I didn’t know who else might see it.” 

B LACKWOOD decided to say nothing, for the moment, 
ahout the others who had seen it. 

“What’s up?” he asked ahruptly. “If I understand your 
wire correctly, you think you’ve got something on the 

"Think!” said Crotz. “Boy! I’ve got them both exactly 
where I want them! Darned decent of you to come. I 
wasn’t sure you would. I’ve never even thanked you for 
pulling me out of the lake.” 

Blackwood was puzzled. “Both?” be questioned. “What 
do you mean, Crotz? Who is with the doctor?” 

“Who do you think? Kitty Mocke, of course! She 
joined him this morning. That’s why I wired. Up to 
then I couldn’t he positive I had the goods on them.” 

“The devil!” said Blackwood. His mind whirled. He 
hung over the edge of the window, staring at the man in 
the road heside him. This was the most hewildering blow 
his theories had yet received. What now hecame of his 
suspicions of Blaine Oliver and Harry Prentiss? Were 
they leagued with the Doctor in a conspiracy to protect 
him against discovery? 

He heard the amused voice of Crotz continuing its ex¬ 
planation. “She got here by train this morning. Took a 
train out of Chicago, last night, I figure, and spent the 
night at Green Bay. This line is just a spur. Yep, her and 
the Doctor! All hy their little lonesome!” Mr. Crotz 
chuckled. 

Blackwood couldn’t believe it. “Where are they?” he 
feehly asked. 

“Few miles from here. Just a short run out of town 
in a car. They’ve got a big stone house in the middle of 
a tract of virgin forest. Right on the water. I mean, 
the land is right on the water. The house is back about a 
hundred yards or two, with a path down to the beach. I 
was there when the lady arrived.” 

“In the house?” asked Blackwood incredulously. 

"No, hanging around. There’s a little shack right down 
on the water—unoccupied. I slept there last night.” 
“Well,” said Blackwood, “it beats me, Crotz!” 

Gene Crotz smiled without exultation. “Easy as fall¬ 
ing off a chair, Mr. Blackwood. Running people down is 
my line, you know. Mayhe you didn’t know!” 

“I—ah—yes, I knew,” said Riley Blackwood. “But how 
the devil did you find all this out, Crotz?” he demanded. 

‘Til tell you ahout that as we go along. I want to con¬ 
front ’em tonight. So do you, don’t you? Look here, 
you’d better park this car of yours in a garage until you 
want it again. I’ve got an old flivver I’m using; that’s 
it there, over against the station. And I know the way. 
We don’t want two cars charging along through the woods. 
One makes noise enough.” 

“All right,” said Blackwood. There was nothing for it 
now but to see it through. And he wanted to get away 
from Crotz for just a minute—long enough to get his 
pistol out of the car pocket and into his own. God alone 
knew what was going to develop! “There’s a sign up 
there a piece, across the road,” he added. “I’ll join you 
shortly.” 

Still considerably shaken by the revelations of the de¬ 
tective, he drove off to the garage. On the way he trans¬ 
ferred the pistol to his side pocket and smiled a little 
grimly. After all, Crotz was not exactly a trustworthy 
animal. On the other hand, there was an infernal plau- 
sihility about his story that was dismaying. 

At the garage he made arrangements to leave the road- 
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ster until he called for it, removed his overcoat from the 
rumble, and tramped back toward the railroad station, his 
mind still rioting. He switched the pistol from his jacket 
pocket to the right-hand pocket of his overcoat, and de¬ 
cided that he was ready for whatever might come. 

“All set?” asked Crotz, as he approached the small car. 
“Climb in and we’ll get started. I've got provisions in 
the back seat, in case we have to make a night of it.” 

“Precisely what do you intend to do?” asked Black¬ 
wood, when they were started. “Even supposing that 
you’ve got the goods on Trample, you don’t expect him to 
break down and confess, do you?” 

Crotz removed both hands from the wheel recklessly 
and lighted a cigarette. The spurt of flame in the dark¬ 
ness lighted up his hard face and the ironic smile around 
his mouth. 

“Why not?" he retorted, tossing the match overboard. 
“Catching ’em together is as good as confession. They’ll 
know that. Oh, they’ll talk! I’ll see to that. But I 
needed a witness with me when it happened, see ? I don’t 
want any talk of rough stuff, later on.” 

Blackwood persisted in his cross-examination: 

“What is your own interest in all this, Crotz?” he de¬ 
manded abruptly. “I don’t quite see where you come in. 
For whom are you working?” 

Crotz chuckled in the darkness. “Kitty Mocke’U know,” 
he answered. “I’m still working for her husband. Oh, 
yes, he’s dead! But what’s the dif ? He hired me to do a 
job for him, and I’m no quitter. There aint any mystery 
about this case, Mr. Blackwood; there hasn’t been any 
from the beginning. It’s an open-and-shut case. The 
Doctor was playing around with Kitty Mocke, and Colling- 
ham got wise to it. It’s the good old recipe for murder. 
He was a jealous bird—always worried about his wife 
when she was away on tour. Fellows like that oughtn’t 
to marry actresses; but somehow they always do. Any¬ 
way, he hired me to get the goods on them, and I got it. 
We got it—Collingham and me, together. That night— 
Monday night. I suppose you know that I was in Kitty’s 
room, that night, don’t you?” 

Blackwood laughed. “Yes,” he admitted, “I did dis¬ 
cover that. I knew you and Collingham were both there; 
and somebody else too.” 

“Sure—and that somebody else was the Doctor. He 
was there first. We knew he was there. I saw him go 
upstairs, and Collingham spotted him in the room, with a 
pair of binoculars that he’d brought along. There wasn’t 
any doubt about it. We scooted across the street, took an 
elevator, and crashed the party.” Crotz laughed appre¬ 
ciatively at the recollection. “They was a bit surprised,” 
he added gently. 

“Collingham knew the man was Trample, all the time ?” 
asked Blackwood. “When he met him, first, in the 
Mardena?” 

“He was pretty sure, yes. So was I. I’d been working 
on the case for some time. Trample didn’t come to 
Chicago, that day, or the day before. He came right after 
Kitty Mocke came with her company. He was at another 
hotel for a time, that’s all. I knew where he was.” 

The plausibility of it all was undeniable, Blackwood ad¬ 
mitted to himself. “What happened at the Jamaica, that 
night?” he questioned. 

“Well, we bust in on them, as I say, and like to turned 
the Doctor’s hair gray. Kitty didn’t give a damn, at first. 
Told Collingham to go to hell and get his divorce, if he 
wanted it. But the Doctor wasn’t pleased at all. He 
had a reputation to think about, I suppose. First thing 
he did was deny there was anything between them. He 
said everybody knew it was all right for a doctor to be 
in a room with one of his patients. We just gave him the 
grand razzberry. Later he tried to talk us around. Kitty 
telephoned for liquor, but we didn’t wait. Collingham 
had seen enough, and so had I. He said he would get his 
divorce, and we walked out on them.” 

\T7ELL, it all checked beautifully with what Blackwood 
VV had himself discovered. After all, the bellboy might 
well have believed Collingham and Crotz to have been 

“And you suggest that later Trample followed Colling¬ 
ham back to the Mardena and murdered him—put mor¬ 
phine in bis liquor?” 

“It was easy enough,” said Crotz. “Kitty’s a dope, you 
know—not a violent one; but she takes the stuff occasion¬ 


ally. Trample was getting it for her. He had some in 
his pocket, I suppose. He left Kitty and followed Colling¬ 
ham back to the hotel, had another interview with him, 
and dropped the stuff in the whisky-glass when Colling¬ 
ham wasn’t looking. It would look like suicide, he figured 
—and it damn’ near did!” 

“You weren’t there yourself, during the interview?” 

“No, I’d left Collingham outside the Jamaica. But later 
I thought of something I wanted to ask him, and I went 
back. It was a little after one o’clock—and Trample was 
just coming out of Collingham’s room. He didn’t see me. 
He was hanging a card on Collingham’s door-handle.” 

“Good God!” said Blackwood. “You saw that, and yet 
you didn’t—” 

“Butt in? No, and I’ll tell you why. Of course, I 
wished later I had. I was suspicious as hell, even then, 
but there wasn’t any proof that anything was wrong. I 
was afraid Trample would see me; so I turned and beat it 
downstairs. Then I called Collingham on the telephone— 
and got him. He sounded a bit thick, and he admitted he’d 
been drinking; but he seemed to be all right. He told me 
he’d just got rid of Trample, who’d been trying to buy him 
off, and that he was going to bed. There it was, you see! 
What could I think? It seemed funny, his asking the 
Doctor to hang out that ticket; but he must have done it.” 

“I see,” said Blackwood thoughtfully. *He was trying 
desperately to find some flaw in the detective’s statement. 
What an idiot he had been, himself, not to inquire of the 
switchboard about calls to Collingham’s room in the early 
morning hours! “The exchange of rooms went through 
just as Trample told us, I suppose ?” he continued. 

Crotz shrugged. “I don’t know exactly what Trample 
told you,” he replied; “but they certainly did exchange 
rooms. That was earlier, of course. Trample didn’t know 
Collingham by sight, and he fell for the story Collingham 
told him. It was a fairly lousy one; but the Doctor’s 
something of an ass, after all.” 

B LACKWOOD chanced a shot in the dark. “Does Harry 
Prentiss or Miss Blaine Oliver know anything about 
all this?” he asked suddenly. 

But Crotz’s voice was blank. “I don’t know them,” he 
answered. “Where do they come in, Mr. Blackwood?” 

“Damned if I know,” said Blackwood, a bit hopelessly. 
“Anyway, it’s easy to see why you’re on the trail. Where 
did you pick the Doctor up ?” 

“Well, as soon as Collingham’s body had been found, I 
knew who had killed him,” said Crotz easily; “but of 
course, I couldn’t prove it on bis front teeth. I thought 
the police would get Trample and drag it out of him, as 
a matter of fact—his story was such a wild one—about 
that exchange of rooms, and so on. When they didn’t, I 
knew it was up to me. I picked him up on Wednesday, 
after his damn’ convention, and I’ve followed him ever 

“Then it was you that got into a cab with him, a little 
after noon on Wednesday.” 

Crotz’s harsh chuckle grated against the darkness 
again. “So you know about that, do you? It was me, all 
right. He knew me, of course—and of course he got the 
idea that I was after him. That’s what made him duck, 
I suppose. We rode into the Loop together, and he tried 
to pump me about what I knew or suspected. Pretended 
to be cut up about Collingham’s ‘suicide,’ as he called it; 
and blamed himself for being the cause of it. Very frank 
and open, on the surface, you know? Naturally, I wasn’t 
telling him anything. Well, after I left him,—as he 
thought,—he took another cab and lit out for a railway 
station. I followed him, and—here we are!” 

“So it was Trample you were trailing on the yacht.” 
“Sure it was. And I’ll solve another little mystery for 
you, in case it’s troubling you: It was your friend Trample 
who pushed me into the lake. If it hadn’t been for you, 
I might be there yet. I owe you one for that.” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Blackwood politely. 

Damn the fellow! He rather wished he’d not bothered 
to pull him out, that night! 

They left the little city behind them and swung out into 
the open country. For several miles the car rattled and 
bumped along the uneven surface, and the trees as they 
approached the denser darkness of tbe forest became 
taller and more numerous. The car rounded the corner 
of a darkened farmhouse and clattered westward; then 
again it turned to the north and entered ultimately into 
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a patch of woodland heavy ' 
moon was up; but its light 
the trees. 

Crotz stirred and spoke. “We’re coming to the entrance 
to his land before long, now. It isn’t really his, I suppose. 
I don’t know how he came to find the place; that’s some¬ 
thing we’ve got to find out. It’s black as hell inside the 
woods, but the road aint so bad. I’ve got a place where 
I leave the car, about a mile inside the grounds. Then 
there’s another couple of miles on foot, and the road 


the scent of pines. The Crotz wilted and collapsed upon the ground, writhing 
pale and ghostly among and groaning. It seemed to Blackwood that there was a 
look of shocked surprise on the detective’s face, in ad¬ 
dition to his expression of great pain. But it seemed to 
him also that Crotz was reaching for his pocket 
He brought out his own pistol and smashed the detective 
across the forehead with its heavy butt. 

When it was certain that Crotz was quite motionless, be 
strode to the decrepit car and hunted furiously among 
the odds and ends that littered the back seat. As he had 


twists and turns like a snake; but the general direction is hoped, he found a length of fairly good rope, and w 


northwest all the time, until you hit the _ 

“I should imagine it all belongs to some friend of bis,” 
said Blackwood. “He must have known about it before he 
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“He knew about it, all right,” said Crotz. “He headed 
for it like a homing pigeon. It’s a wonder 
Kitty ever found the place.” 

“How did she find it?” Blackwood was 
suddenly curious. 

“Fellow at the station drove her up. 

She must have had directions. I suppose 
it has a name. I haven’t asked any ques¬ 
tions in the town, yet.” Crotz peered ahead 
of him in the light thrown by the head¬ 
lights of the car. “Right about in here, I 
think,” he added. 

He was now peering off to the left 
“Yep, that’s the place,” said Crotz; and 
Blackwood was able faintly to see a trail 
that led inward among the trees—a trail 
that vanished in a darkness that seemed 
comparable to no other darkness that he 



detective hand and foot, in wbat he trusted w 
competent and workmanlike security. 

Nothing, he supposed, that Crotz had told him was now 
to be believed. He stood alone, in the heart of a Wisconsin 
forest, and considered his position. What would happen 
when Harry Prentiss and the jolly little 
Oliver came cantering back along the high¬ 
way, to resume the trail ? 

Very softly, Blackwood whistled a bar or 
two of the “Habanera”—a grand melody— 
while he made up his mind. 

He stooped to Crotz’s body and frisked 
it. An old police revolver, but a good one, 
came out of the back pocket of the trou¬ 
sers. Obviously the detective had not cared 
to fire it, or by this time Riley Blackwood 
might have been a dead man. The infer¬ 
ence was that there were people in the 
neighborhood who might hear a shot, and 
Crotz had reached for his weapon only in 
an emergency. . . . There was nothing 
else of interest in the pockets—a disap¬ 
pointing circumstance. 

He returned to the car and rummaged 
further in the back-seat bazaar. Cheers! 
instant into a This was what he needed—an electric torch! He had been 
Black- a chump not to bring one along himself. But Crotz had 
"ed about the p’ ’ " 

-- Well, Crotz w__,_„ ___ 

looking for the little clearing among the trees pumping. He probably weighed plenty; but it would be a 

s nwmJf o no-v;,,™ Christian act to get him into the car before turning him 

over to the authorities. 

Mr. Blackwood tugged and swore and copiously per¬ 
spired. At length, after great toil, he hauled and boosted 
the unconscious man into the car, and covered him with a 
blanket. Then he reached into the front seat and snapped 
off the staring lamps. 

-- The night was black as the devil’s riding-boots. Queer 

,” said Crotz, without emotion. “Hop out, noises sounded around him in the darkness—the groaning 

T>m minor tn ion.- liorv,)-,, i„ „ » an( j sighing of the trees and the leaves, and stranger 

sounds that he could not interpret. 

He snapped down the button of bis electric torch and 
strode boldly along the twisting trail that led, he had 
*-5en informed, to an old stone house in the middle of 
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In a moment, however, the lamps were 
lighting it for progress. The car bumped 
over some fallen branches, lurched for 

rut, and popped into the opening among _^___ u ___ 

ness surrounded them immediately, save where the head- lied about the provisions—an awkward situation, 
lights shone on bole and branch. T ” ” " ' ... . — . 

Crotz was looking for the little_ 0 _ _ _ 

where he had found a parking spot. In the reflected glow 
of his cigarette, Blackwood saw the hard lines of the de¬ 
tective’s mouth and jaw. He noted that Crotz was freshly 
shaven. 

“How did you know that Trample was going to be on 
board the yacht?” he snapped. “He didn’t know it him¬ 
self until an hour or so before he went.” 

The car stopped with a jerk. 

“Here we are,” said Crotz, wit_ 

Mr. Blackwood. I’m going to douse the lights_ 

Blackwood opened the door beside him and stepped out 
upon the earth. Crotz ran the car into the clearing and 
himself dismounted. _ __ _ 

“Another thing,” said Blackwood. “How the devil did been informed, 
you know I was working on this case, Crotz?” 

“I went back to my office on Wednesday,” answered the 
detective. “After you’d been there and turned my papers 
upside down. That’s one way I knew. You just weren’t 
smart enough.” 

“I was in your office on Wednesday afternoon,” said 
Blackwood. “It was fairly late. At that time, if I under¬ 
stand your earlier statement, you . 

Doctor.” 

The situation had come up suddenly. He realized that 
he had forced the issue. It occurred to Blackwood that 
this had been a quite courageous thing ' 


Chapte 


•e only trees by daylight are many and 
things at night. They are lurking, im- 
' " ~ animal world, or crouching bu- 


^ | 'REES that a 

following the possible monsters of tl_ _, __ __ 

man ruffians, of ferocious aspect and intent. 

In the city, Blackwood’s nerves were sufficient to their 
purpose, but here he had a number of bad moments. 
Once he nearly shot an inoffensive stump that sprang at 


semi-darkness tl 


face. “Why, damn you,” be added, “do you think I asked 
von un here for a Dicnic in the woods?” 


evil grin on the detective’s Babes in the Wood had nothing on Riley Blackwood. 


you up here for a picnic in the woods?’ 

They faced each other at a distance of six feet o 
The stocky tough stepped forward. 

“Look here, Blackwood,” he said. “There’s on 


The borrowed torch picked out the irregularities of the 
trail with fair precision. Its narrow beam skipped on 
ahead, revealing sudden stones and branches, pine cones 
and fallen acorns and startling growths of fungus, patches 
- j -and then a g tag nan t pool 0 f w -‘ — 


way of green moss, and m 


..it of this, if you’ll listen_ 

“It’s this!” 

His right fist came up from somewhere _ _ _ 0 _ _ _ _ 

Blackwood leaped back, and watched him totter with ward and beheld a star. In a moment there 


For half an hour he cautiously progressed. Then it 
seemed that in the distance he could hear the sound of 
his knees, long waves rolling on a pebbled beach. He glanced up- 
*•**- !44i - J — J — T -* -another. 


accurately in the abdomen—a foul blow, below the belt. saw the trail beneath his feet. He pushed forward with 
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greater caution—and came almost suddenly upon the 

It was an ugly and misshapen edifice, with a jail-like 
quality about it that eluded definition. Two stories in 
height, for the most part, it fronted on a terraced lawn 
that ended in a grove of young trees, beyond which, at 
some distance, he sensed the presence of the water. At 
front and back a wide stone porch was screened with 
heavy wire. A single turret, square and hideous, pre¬ 
sumably looked out across the treetops to the bay. 

Blackwood made a stealthy circuit of the house and 
grounds, keeping inside the fringe of trees. In an upper 
room, at the front of the house, a light burned dimly. 
The blind was only half drawn, and a curtain stirred in 
the light breeze of evening. By climbing to the top of the 
stone porch, it occurred to Blackwood, he might be able 
to see within; but the prospect of this ac¬ 
tivity filled him with no enthusiasm. The 
living-room presumably was immediately 
below. He crept closer, then with a little 
rush crossed the lighted lawn and concealed 
himself in the shrubbery that lay beneath 
the windows. Above him something 
gleamed upon the window-pane, and he as¬ 
sumed an open fireplace on the far side of 
the chamber. He dragged himself up the 
stonework of the porch and, leaning out¬ 
ward, looked through the lower window in¬ 
to the living-room beyond. 

There was an open fire, as he had de¬ 
duced; and sitting before it was a woman. 

Apparently she was alone; most of the 
room, however, was in shadow. The wom¬ 
an was Kitty Mocke. 

Blackwood scuttled back to the relative 
security of the trees, for this was some¬ 
thing he had to think about. Crotz, in this one particular, 
at any rate, had told the truth. The immediate question 
was obvious: was Trample also in the house? 

“The Emperor Napoleon used to say that attack was 
the best form of defense,” mused Mr. Blackwood. 

But in spite of the Emperor Napoleon, he decided 
against any move too rashly suicidal. He sneaked away 
among the trees, and once more bent his footsteps toward 
the water. It was at least conceivable that the Doctor 
was a prisoner in the house, if nothing else; and there 
were points in the story told by Crotz that could still be 
checked. There had been some mention of a shack, down 
near the water, where the detective had pretended he had 
spent the night. Trample, if he were a prisoner, might 
even be hidden in the shack. 

But why the devil should he be a prisoner? It was a 
new idea, with attractions of its own; but if Trample was 
a prisoner, who the devil was his captor? Crotz alone? 
Prentiss? Prentiss and Crotz together? And what part 
was Blaine Oliver playing in a drama that starred also 
the ampler dimensions of Kitty Mocke ? 

CjOMETHING inside Blackwood again seemed trying 
O to tell him something. But the message stopped 
somewhere just short of articulate thought. He shrugged 
and decided to risk a cigarette. At a safe distance he 
brought forth his torch and studied his position. He was 
in a grove of trees less dense than that through which 
he had journeyed to the house; and a few paces to the 
right there was a curving trail that apparently led to 
the water. 

He reverted to darkness, pocketed the torch and stepped 
out into the path. At every step the hiss and murmur of 
the waves were clearer, and when he had passed beyond 
the last fringe of trees, he saw the dark expanse of water. 
Some distance to the north, against the white shine of the 
beach, a roomy cabin squatted. He stepped back again 
into the shadows of the trees to study it. 

No light shone from the windows of the shack; there 
seemed no movement anywhere. If nothing happened, he 
decided, in a few minutes he would go forward and in- 
investigate. Crotz, at any rate, would not be there to 
spring upon him. 

Crotz. It had been an hour, at least, since he had tied 
the detective with his own rope and left him in the old 
car. There was small likelihood, he fancied, that the 
fellow would be discovered—even by Prentiss, if miracu¬ 
lously he ever found the trail. By this time possibly 


Crotz had recovered consciousness. If so, he would be 
thinking dark thoughts of Riley Blackwood. Mr. Black¬ 
wood was just a bit complacent. 

The distance to the cabin was not to be accomplished 
in a sudden sprint, such as he had made across the gar¬ 
den. It was close to a hundred yards, he figured, and the 
stretch of turf he must cross was bathed in starlight. 
What a target he would present to anybody of a homicidal 
turn of mind! There was only one way to do it—light 
a cigarette and stroll down there as if he had been born 
upon the place. 

But with the cigarette halfway to his lips, he paused and 
listened. Through the trees that lay between him and 
the big stone house had sounded faintly the accents of a 
motor—the unmistakable suggestion of an arriving car. 
More faintly still, he thought he heard the sound of 
voices. 

He retraced his steps along the curving 
path by which he had descended to the 
water. In the distance a tiny light was 
moving through the trees. 

Again he caught the faint echo of voices 
—men’s voices, he was certain. But neither 
light nor voices came from the precise di¬ 
rection of the big stone house. They were 
farther to the north. The light was mov¬ 
ing slowly. He pushed forward at what 
speed he dared—and almost instantly fell 
headlong into a patch of creepers. 

At the same instant, it seemed to Black¬ 
wood, a shot rang out ahead, at a distance 
that he could not guess. He scrambled to 
his feet and stared wildly into the dark¬ 
ness. The light was stationary now, and 
lower down. Apparently it had been set 
upon the ground. The voices had ceased. 

Blackwood swore bitterly, and stumbled forward among 
the trees. He had lost the trail, he realized, some min¬ 
utes before. In the circumstances he dared not risk his 

But as he groped toward the distant spot of light, it 
took wings. It rose from the earth to about the level of a 
man’s dangling hand and continued on its course—in the 
direction of the house. With sudden philosophy Black¬ 
wood leaned against a tree and watched it go. 

For ten minutes he stood in blackness, listening; then 
quietly he moved forward again among the trees. The 
light had vanished. There was now no sound of car or 
voices. The rustle of the treetops and the whisper of the 
water was a part of the silence of the night. Twice he 
ventured a quick spurt of guidance from the torch, then 
pushed on doggedly. What had been the meaning of the 
shot that he had heard? Was it Prentiss who had ar¬ 
rived by car, just before he had heard the voices ? 

The moonlight, after a time, was brighter; he was 
approaching another and smaller clearing. Vaguely he 
sensed a small white structure of wood. It was a garage, 
of course. There was certain to be a garage. A car had 
arrived, and two men had come from the garage, carry¬ 
ing a light. 

He stumbled into a narrow road of earth and stone, 
faintly outlined in the moonlight. As he did so, his foot 
struck into something solid that lay across the path, 
solid yet yielding. 

A shudder shook him. There was no possible question 
what the object was; it was a human body. 

For a crawling instant Blackwood stood very still and 
listened to the hammer of his heart. Then he pushed 
down the button of his torch and looked. 

It was the body of a man, face downward among the 
sharp white stones. The body of Gene Crotz! There was 
a bullet-hole in the center of his back, from which a little 
flow of blood still oozed, staining the light gray jacket that 

Blackwood turned the body over, with horror and reluc¬ 
tance. The battered face looked up at him. He had made 
no mistake. This was Gene Crotz, and he was quite, 
quite dead. 

In sudden panic Blackwood retreated to the beach. It 
was clear that somewhere in the grounds a murderer was 
at large. He crossed the stretch of lighted turf with 
3haky strides, his pistol in his hand. But it seemed un¬ 
likely now that there was anyone lurking in the cabin. 
It seemed to Blackwood that Crotz’s murder still further 
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bore out the story he had told, and that the place was 
really deserted. 

The cabin was quite empty. It was a dusty place, two 
rooms, in depth, with another room at one side, overlook¬ 
ing the water. His investigation was rapid. Littered 
with old newspapers and magazines, and old fishing tackle, 
with here and there an ancient hat, the shack was without 
clue of any sort. The hats were simply old sun-straws, 
purchased, he fancied, in the neighboring town. There 
was no record in the dust of Crotz’s earlier occupation. 

Blackwood left the musty place in haste. 

On all sides the cabin was bordered by a shingle-cov¬ 
ered veranda, falling to decay. At one corner stood an 
antique deck-chair, from which it was possible to com¬ 
mand a view of the opening among the trees that marked 
the pathway to the house. Blackwood fell into it with 
relief. At least, he could not be taken unawares. 

He was more weary than he had realized. Small won¬ 
der, as he came to think about it! The trip itself had 
been a grind. And the murder of Crotz had shaken him 
more than he was willing to admit. 

Blackwood marshaled his suspects and his arguments, 
and passed them in review before him. Trample, from the 
constabulary point of view, was still the favorite. He 
fulfilled all conditions; he was the perfect solution. Poor 
old Trample! Prentiss, in view of his most recent conduct, 
was a problem without an answer; but a very likely 
candidate for handcuffs, either as principal or associate. 
Prentiss was being just a little too smart. 

Crotz was in many ways the key-piece to the puzzle, 
and Crotz was dead. But Crotz, who at the beginning had 
represented Collingham, at the end had represented some 
one else. This was significant. 

It seemed to Blackwood that he was overlooking 
something vital. Damn! He marshaled his clues and 
found them surprisingly inadequate. Discouraged, he 
peered at the illuminated dial on his wrist. In spite 
of everything, it was as yet only ten o’clock. Around 
him lay a singing silence, a silence made up of the myriad 
small sounds of night and lapping water. It was a sooth¬ 
ing melody. He lay back in his chair—and in five minutes 
was asleep. 

W HY had Crotz been killed? 

The question was in his mind as he awoke. Some¬ 
thing else had awakened him, however. He sat up stiffly. 
His pistol, of course! It had slipped from his lap to the 
veranda. He recovered it with alacrity and stood up, wide 

If Crotz had told the truth about Kitty and the Doctor, 
then it seemed probable that it was Trample who had 
killed him. Who else, save Kitty, could there be ? In that 
case, the car he had heard had been not Crotz’s but the 
Doctor’s. He had found the detective in the woods, re¬ 
leased him, and brought him up to the house to murder 
him. It seemed to Blackwood an unnecessary journey. 

But if Crotz had lied about the Doctor, there was only 
one reasonable explanation: Crotz had been killed because 
he had failed to murder Riley Blackwood. Crotz, part of 
the plot that had lured Riley Blackwood to Wisconsin, had 
freed himself and driven to the house, and he had paid 
the penalty of his bungling. 

Once more Blackwood peered at his watch in the semi¬ 
darkness. He had been asleep not quite an hour. To 
sleep at all had been a criminal offense, however. It was 
now eleven o’clock. 

He stepped from the veranda to the turf, then stopped 
in amazement. A chime of bells was ringing across the 

Ship’s bells! But there was no vessel on the water. 
No light save that of a distant lighthouse, winking from 
the mainland, miles away across the bay. 

Something labored in his brain. Eleven o’clock—and a 
set of bells had just struck six. It reminded him of some¬ 
thing else. Somewhere, recently, this had happened be¬ 
fore. 

Then abruptly his mind functioned, and he recalled the 
circumstance of which he had been reminded; The little 
clock in Kitty’s chamber at the Jamaica—the morning he 
had stood outside her door and knocked. It had struck 
six when his watch informed him it was actually eleven. 
He had wondered how she ever got to the theater. 

Something even then had puzzled him, but he had not 
stopped to tease it out. At the moment it had been unim¬ 
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portant. And when he had got into the room he had not 
noticed it. 

The secret of Kitty’s clock was now explained. It was 
a clock that struck a ship’s bells instead of ordinary 
hours. ^ The coincidence was interesting. Damned inter- 

With a shock of dismay Blackwood saw his case spread 
out before him. It took his breath away. What an in¬ 
conceivable idiot he had been! 

Little matters that had troubled him fell into place 
with clicking sounds that he could almost hear. His 
mind raced. Prentiss? Crotz? No wonder Crotz had 
been murdered! No wonder the Doctor had been kid- 
He must actually have seen that first attempt, 
’s testimony had placed him squarely in the pas- 
u the time that Crotz went overboard. Prentiss too 
must have suspected something—tardily. But Prentiss 
was in no danger unless he reached the house before 
Riley Blackwood could get back. It was possible that 
Prentiss was not himself suspected. 

He strained his eyes across the waters of the bay. 
There was no vessel within sight or sound. To the south¬ 
ward, and close at hand, a long dark promontory of wood¬ 
ed land jutted out into the water, concealing the shore¬ 
line beyond. Behind that barrier, he had easily assumed, 
lay miles and yet more miles of fir and pine and barren, 
rocky beach. 

With long strides Blackwood set off across the flat; 
after a few minutes he began to run. But in a little time 
he entered into trees again and had to pick his way with 
caution. For several hundred feet he struggled through 
patches of alternating light and darkness, guided only by 
the vague sound of the water and his own sense of direc¬ 
tion. Then he was on the long ridge of the promontory, 
looking through the last barrier of trees at the scene 
which lay beneath him. 

It was a miniature harbor, complete with dock and 
pier; and at the landward extremity lay a smart new 
boat-house. Moored at the dock was something long and 
white that gleamed in the moonlight, marked by a little 
light that danced and dipped with every movement of the 


There was no other moving object within view. 

Blackwood laid his hand against a tree and breathed 
heavily. For a moment he almost babbled. “What the— 
what—what the devil is the meaning of this?” he all 
but cried aloud. 

He scrambled down the intervening hillside, with fear in 
his heart, and emerged upon the dock. New revelations 
were clamoring in his mind. But even from the ridge his 
eyes had not deceived him. 

The motor-launch was trim and graceful, and saucy as 
the young woman for whom she had been named. Her 
hull, in the shimmering starlight, was white with a broad 
band of black. The curve of her stem and prow was as 
familiar to Blackwood as the lobby of a theater. He had 
sailed upon her many times. 

She was the Charming Sally, out of Belmont Harbor, 
Chicago, and Tony Widdowson was her owner. 


Chapter Fifteen 

LJURRYING stealthily toward the big stone house, by 
A1 the new path that he had discovered, Blackwood 
again was easy in his mind. For a number of terrifying 
moments the shock of his original revelation had been 
overwhelmed by the greater impact of that sudden sight 
of Widdowson’s launch. Now he was coldly angry. 

No doubt, with a little ingenuity, he could invent a case 
against his friend that would appear as damning as the 
case against the Doctor. Certainly Widdowson had had 
the opportunity to murder Collingham; and motives are 
easily imagined. Even the thought, however, was arrant 
nonsense. It was almost comic. And Widdowson had 
no wild estate in primitive Wisconsin. 

No, the case was solved; it had been solved by that 
silver chime of bells across the water. Odd how little it 
required, at the last, to oil the wheels of intellect, reflected 
Riley Blackwood, a trifle immodestly. And it was ironic 
that the ultimate clue should be a clock on Tony Widdow- 

As if to clinch his solution, there came back to Black¬ 
wood a casual sentence dropped by Widdowson, in conver- 
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sation, some weeks before. They had taken the Sally to 
the Fair grounds for a look at the new splendors. 

“There’s only one man in Chicago with whom I’d trust 
her,” Widdowson had said, meaning the launch and not 
a woman. 

This was a reckless business on which he had now 
embarked, thought Blackwood. He might be shot while 
crossing to the house. There could be no doubt that some 
watch was being kept for his appearance. The miracle 
was that he had not been trapped and murdered, down 
there beside the water. 

Kitty was in it pretty deeply, he supposed. And Tram¬ 
ple—what of Trample? Already murdered, perhaps, and 
buried in this wilderness of trees! It had been Crotz who 
had done the job, of course—Crotz who was now dead 
and damned, himself. It had been Crotz who had kidnaped 
Trample at the Fair grounds and hurried him, on some 
pretext or other, to the harbor. Almost any story would 
have done. It had been Crotz whom Merkham’s friend 
had seen with Trample, stepping into the cab. 

That telephone-call? A relay! A smart trick, that. 
The murderer, of course, was already in Wisconsin. 
And he—Riley Blackwood—had unsuspectingly held the 
wire! It sickened him to realize how the fellow had lied 
to him. And how he had fallen for all those lies. 

Oh, yes! It was all simple enough now. The invitation 
to the party—a ruse to find out what, if anything, was 
suspected. And again the irony of things, that Trample 
should have gone along. Even the patch of mud now 
found its little aperture in the completed picture. The 
grounds around the harbor were full of it—and cinders 

Blackwood hurried through the last patch of trees and 
halted at the margin of the lawn. No feeling of nervous¬ 
ness now bothered him; his pistol lay loosely in his 

S TlS firelight still leaped upon the pane. Upstairs the 
bedroom light still burned. And cool as was the night, 
Riley Blackwood’s overcoat was beginning to discommode 
him. He slipped it off and left it among the trees. 

Then very quietly, for fear his knees should crack, he 
lowered his long body to the earth. But at the very in¬ 
stant that he began his crawl a faint sound struck upon 
his ear. It was as if it had been carried in telegraphic 
waves along the earth against which he lay. Somewhere 
he had heard or read that such things happened. He laid 
his ear along the ground and waited. 

Nothing! 

The sound was repeated, and thi3 time he raised his 
head and heard it without difficulty. A faint, metallic sort 
of sound, somewhere over among the trees to his left. 
Near the garage perhaps. Near Crotz’s body. Such a 
sound perhaps as a spade might make, striking against 
a stone, when it was plunged into the earth. 

Blackwood rose painfully to his feet, and with excessive 
caution he moved in the direction of the sound. Some fifty 
yards beyond, a lantern was set at the edge of the path; 
and in a miniature clearing, in the shadow of the trees, 
a man was digging a grave. 

The body of Gene Crotz still lay across the path, where 
it had fallen. 

Blackwood turned softly and retreated toward the 
house. Now, he reflected, was his time—or never. 


H E crossed the lawn with rapid strides, but without 
sound, and mounted to the porch. The doorknob 
turned easily beneath his hand. He closed the door behind 
him. In a darkness lighted only by leaping flames upon 
the hearth he looked at Kitty Mocke. Her eyes were wide 
with stupefied amazement; her knuckles were at her 
mouth. 

"One yip out of that beautiful mouth of yours,” said 
Blackwood in a pleasant, low-pitched voice, “and I’ll 
knock you for a row of ashcans, Kitty. Where is Doctor 
Trample ?” 

Her reply surprised him. “Thank God you’ve come!” 
said Kitty Mocke. “I thought—” She stepped forward 
and laid a hand on his arm. 


“I thought you had been killed.” 

With a cynical smile he reassured her. “That shot, you 
mean? I see! No—that was Crotz, passing to his re¬ 
ward. He is now in process of being buried.” 

“Dead?” she whispered. 


Blackwood’s smile broadened. - “That’s why he’s being 
buried.” Then he snapped at her: “Where is Doctor 
Trample?” 

“Upstairs,” she answered. “I’ve been—I’ve been nurs¬ 


ing him.” 

“Oh, yes?” said Blackwood. “I’ll look into that in just 
a minute.” 

“He was hurt,” she told him, “when he was brought 

“How does it happen he wasn’t killed?” he asked her 
brutally. “Are you lying to me, Kitty? I warn you—I’ve 
had enough of that.” 

She shook her head. “Don’t be a fool! I’m telling you 
the truth. I’m glad you’ve come. I didn’t think anyone 
would ever find us. I thought I could see it through 
alone—but I can’t. My own life is in danger. I feel it! 
Don’t you see? / suspected too! I’ve been trying to get 

He shrugged skeptically. “You might have saved your¬ 
self a lot of agony if you’d taken me into your confidence.” 

“You wouldn’t have believed me. You were so sure 
that I was guilty too. I was sorry to have to lie to you, 


nPHERE was some truth in the reproach, Blackwood in- 
-l wardly admitted. But he was certain that she was 
guilty now, for that matter. She was still a very credit¬ 
able actress. 

“You came up here with Crotz and Trample—” 

“And with him too,” she interrupted. “He borrowed 
Mr. Widdowson’s boat; nobody suspected him but me. I 
didn’t know the Doctor had been injured; I didn’t know 
he was in the boat until I saw him. I thought we were 
just going some place till things blew over. I wanted 

“Why did you think Trample was being kidnaped ?” 

“I know why he was kidnaped. That night—in my room 
at the Jamaica—Jeffrey Collingham, my husband, swore 
he had told Doctor Trample all about it.” 

“About your affair with Heviland?” 

The actress did not falter. “Yes!” 

That was it, of course. Collingham had lied, in self¬ 
protection. Trample had known nothing at any time. 
But it was a miracle that the Doctor was still living—if 
he really was. 

Blackwood glanced swiftly to the window. How long, 
he wondered, did it take to dig a grave ? 

“All right,” he said. “I’m going up.” 

He blundered to the staircase, looming dimly at one 
side, and clattered upward into darkness. It was possible 
that Kitty was telling the truth at last, he reflected; but 
there were still a lot of things requiring explanation. 

The gravedigger might return at any instant. A touch 
of “Hamlet” in the wilderness! He touched his side pock¬ 
et, in which his pistol lay ready. The corridor, at the 
front, was thinly lighted by the low gleam in Trample’s 
chamber. 

He tiptoed to the door and peered inside. 

“Who’s that?” a voice asked swiftly—with sudden fear. 

Blackwood could have wept. That the arrogant, cou¬ 
rageous doctor should have been brought to this! 

“It’s Blackwood, Trample—don’t get excited.” He went 
quickly to the bedside. 

“Good God!” The Doctor’s head rose from the pillow; 
the bed creaked sharply. “I almost shot you!” 

Blackwood was astonished. “You’ve got a pistol?” 

“A little thing.” The Doctor was apologetic. “It isn’t 
a pistol. Miss Mocke’s, I think. She gave it to me to¬ 
night. That girl’s all right. By George, Blackwood, but 
I’m glad to see you! What the devil—” 

“I’m afraid there’s not much time for talk,” said Black¬ 
wood swiftly. “Heviland is just outside. He’s digging a 
grave for Crotz—perhaps for all of us. He didn’t see me. 
I could have killed him.” 

“He’s murdered Crotz?” 

“Shot him in the back,” said Blackwood crisply. "Look 
here, Trample! Can you move ?” 

Horace Trample sat upright in his bed. “Of course I 
can move. We’ve been fooling him, you know. He thinks 
I’m going to die. It’s all that kept him from murdering 
me when we arrived this morning. They carried me to the 

“Saving himself another murder,” said Blackwood 
thoughtfully. “My God, what a situation for a man of 


Heviland’s reputation! The public thought he was a saint. 
It was that that drove him to it, of course. He didn’t want 
to murder anybody in the first place, I suppose. What’s 
the matter with you, Trample ?” 

“Just a crack on the head. We’ve been pretending that 
I’ve got a concussion. I’ve learned to be quite an actor.” 

Blackwood walked over to the window and peered out 
into the night. Over among the trees he could just see 
the twinkling spot of light from the murderer’s lantern. 
He came back to the bed. 

“You’d better get into your clothes—if you’re sure that 
you can make it. We’ll want to get away from here. I 
may have to kill Heviland. You saw him push Crotz over¬ 
board, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I saw him.” The Doctor, a little shaky, was en¬ 
deavoring to put on a pair of trousers. Blackwood stead¬ 
ied him. “That’s one reason I’m here,” continued Trample. 
“Also, he thinks that poor devil Collingham told me a lot 
of stuff the night we changed our rooms. He was afraid 
I’d talk, and he would be accused of the murder. He still 
insists that it was suicide.” The Doctor sat down, and 
Blackwood handed him his shoes. “I can only say that 
he took a queer way of persuading me.” 

“It couldn’t have been suicide, of course?” said Black¬ 
wood. “We can prove it on him, can’t we?” 

“Oh, it could have been, all right—but it wasn’t! Crotz 
had the goods on him. Pity he’s dead; but I’ve picked up 
enough to know the situation. Crotz was blackmailing 
him. Saw him come out of Collingham’s room, that night, 
and hang that damned card on the door. Of course, he 
says Collingham asked him to.” 

Blackwood nodded. “I think we’ve got him, between the 
three of us,” he agreed. It pleased him to know that he 
had been correct in his own diagnosis of the ingenious tale 
spun by the detective in the woods. 

He gravitated to the window again, and flung a question 
over his shoulder. 

“You’re sure of Kitty, are you?” 

“She’s on the square—now, at any rate. She’s sure he 
killed Collingham, and she hates him. She came up here 
to prove it on him, when she thought no one else sus- 

“His whole course is a confession,” said Blackwood. 
“He hired Crotz to kidnap you, and later to murder me. 
That didn’t come off, and so he murdered Crotz himself. 
I’ve no doubt you and Kitty would have followed.” He 
shrugged. “He’d have done better to stand the gaff in 
the beginning. He has children, of course—but it’s better 
to be a co-respondent than a corpse. And he’s either got 
to die up here—or bum.” 

The Doctor was walking softly about the room, a trifle 
groggy. 

“My head swings a bit,” he said; “but I think I’m all 
right, Blackwood. What do we do now ?” 

“Keep that popgun handy, and back me up in case I 
need help.” 

“And what do you do next ?” 

“Damned if I know, exactly,” admitted Riley Black- 

For the last time he moved to the window and looked 
out into the darkness. The little light among the trees 


A moment later his question had been answered for him. 
From the stair-foot came a cry from Kitty Mocke: 
“Look out! He’s coming!” And at the same instant 
Blackwood, standing beside the window, heard the sound 
of footsteps on the stone porch below. Then he heard the 
door opening. 


\\ 7ARILY they tiptoed from the bedroom to the corridor 
V V and listened. The voice of Cope Heviland came up the 
dark stair-pit from the living-room. It was brisk and 
almost cheerful. 

“Well, that’s the end of Eugene Crotz,” the yachtsman 
said. “One down, and two to go! Oh, don’t be scared! 
I had to kill him, Kitty, or we could never have gone 
back. That crazy devil Blackwood is still somewhere in 
the woods. I hope he breaks his neck. What bothers me 
is, Tm afraid he may have gone for help. Look here, 
Kitty—I want to get away from here tonight! Good God! 
I thought we’d have some privacy up here.” He laughed 
harshly. “Privacy!” 

They heard her little cry of protest. “Tonight?” 

“Sorry,” said Heviland, “but it can’t be helped. The 
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launch is ready. I’ve just been down there. What about 
the Doctor ? Isn’t he ever going to die ?” 

“He’s—holding his own yet, I think,” said Kitty Mocke. 
She was acting superbly. Blackwood felt a little like 
applauding. “Shall I go up again ?” she asked. 

It was too good to last. 

A board creaked under Trample’s foot; and Blackwood 
moved swiftly to the stairhead. Heviland’s voice had 
changed. 

“Who’s that?” he asked. “Damn you, have you been 
fooling me ? He started for the stairs, and she attempted 
to intercept him; but he threw her roughly to one side. 

Blackwood moved slowly down to meet him. “Get back, 
Heviland,” he ordered easily. “Get back, damn you! 
Stay exactly where you are. I’ve got a pistol on you—and 
you can’t see me. Put your hands over your head and 
walk out into the room.” 

A roar of laughter swept up the stair-pit. 

“By the great hornspoon, it’s old Riley htmself!” cried 
the yachtsman boisterously. “I might have guessed it! 
But how the devil, Riley, can I stay exactly where I am 
and still move into the center of the room?” 

Blackwood was annoyed. “If you don’t put up your 
hands and start,” he answered viciously, “I’ll shoot you 
dead as hell, Heviland. I mean it!” 

The yachtsman slowly raised his hands until they were 
on a level with his ears, and moved into the firelight. 
“All right, all right,” he protested good-humoredly. “But 
I don’t know what it’s all about. What next, old man?” 

B LACKWOOD finished his descent, closely followed by 
the Doctor. At sight of Trample, Heviland’s brows 
pushed upward. He shot a savage glance at Kitty Mocke. 

“Yes,” she said serenely, “I fooled you about the Doc¬ 
tor too.” She walked to Horace Trample’s side and took 
the little weapon from his hand. “I’ll help you keep an 
eye on this murderer, Mr. Blackwood,” she finished easily. 

“May I sit down?” asked Heviland. The question was 
abrupt. Without waiting for permission, he dropped into 
a chair. “Of course, I know what all this means,” he 
added in conversational tones. “You think you’ve got 
me for the murder of Jeffrey Collingham—Kitty’s hus¬ 
band. You’re crazy, all of you. Collingham committed 
suicide. I went to him, that night, it’s true, and tried to 
talk him out of bringing suit. It would have ruined me— 
with the reputation I’ve had as a reformer and philan¬ 
thropist! He was courteous—he understood my point of 
view—we even had a drink together. But I couldn’t 
move him. He wanted a divorce, and that was that I 
went away, and next morning he was found dead. He 
probably finished the bottle, after I left him, and decided 
that suicide was the easiest way out for everybody.” 

The yachtsman spread his hands and looked about him 
with an appearance of great frankness. 

“He finished the bottle, all right; we noticed that. I am 
willing to believe that the morphine was in the bottle, 
instead of in his glass.” Blackwood was speaking quietly. 
“Did your husband ever use morphine, Kitty?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Never! It was I. I hate it, but 
—sometimes I have to have it. He used to get it for me. 
Cope, I mean. That’s how I knew that it was he who—” 
“That’s simply nonsense,” interrupted the yachtsman 
impatiently. “He had the stuff himself, that night. It’s 
easy enough to get, when you know how. To tell the 
truth, I thought he got it from Doctor Trample. He’d 
often thought of suicide—he told me so. I think he tried 
to implicate Kitty; that’s why he chose morphine. He was 
pretty mad at her, you know. He blamed her more than 
he did me.” 

Blackwood shrugged. “And because you thought you 
might be accused of murder, if it were known that you 
were in his room, you were willing to let suspicion fall on 
Doctor Trample? Pretty! But Crotz knew all about it; 
and you were paying him to keep his mouth shut. He 
had a bigger hold on you than ever, after you’d thrown 
him overboard. You paid him to kidnap Trample and to 
murder me. After you’d failed, yourself! Or did you 
try to kill me, yesterday afternoon, in Kitty’s room, when 
you were making ready to escape? I give you the benefit 
of the doubt. But it was you who hit me.” 

He caught the actress’ little gasp, and realized that she 
had not known of the episode in her apartment. She had 
been hiding, probably, in another room, after the man¬ 
ager had given the alarm. 
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He continued with his charge: “At any rate, it was you 
who murdered Crotz; and you would have murdered the 
Doctor—if you hadn’t thought that he was dying any¬ 
way. You would have murdered Kitty too, after you’d got 
rid of all the rest of us!” 

He finished his indictment with sparkling eyes. “Well, 
it was a large order, and an ambitious one; but you haven’t 
got away with it I’m almost sorry for you, Heviland— 
but baby, you’re going to the Chair!” 

Suddenly he smiled. “It may interest you to know that 
it was the sound of that little clock of Kitty’s—the one 
you gave her, I believe?—that put me on your trail.” 

Heviland rose and yawned. 

“I’ve no deubt that you’ve been very clever, Blackwood,” 
he sneered. “Two and two make five! But as it happens, 
I can prove everything I’ve said. I have a paper here—” 

He reached a hand into his inner pocket, and Kitty 
Mocke screamed loudly. 

Her ridiculous .32 cracked just an instant before Hevi- 
land’s larger weapon; and the heavier lead plowed a fur¬ 
row in the baseboard. Heviland’s arm dropped helplessly 
at his side, and his pistol thudded to the floor. The 
yachtsman clutched at his wounded arm—then, almost be¬ 
fore they were aware of his intention, he bounded for the 
door. The next moment he was outside clattering down 
the stone steps to the lawn. 

Kitty Mocke was staring at her weapon in astonish¬ 
ment; she was suddenly aware that it had been dis¬ 
charged. Her accurate shooting might have been regarded 
as miraculous, if she had had any notion that she had 
pulled the trigger. 

Blackwood, still clutching his pistol and cursing wild¬ 
ly, was hurrying across the lawn in hot pursuit of the 
escaping murderer, followed at some distance by the 
heavier Trample. But Heviland was already out of sight 
among the trees. Somewhere ahead they could hear the 
disturbance of his running. He was racing down the dim 
trail toward the water. 

The dramatic critic of the Morning Chronicle emerged 
upon the dock in time to see the white arrow that was 
the Charming Sally shoot out into the bay, with motors 
roaring. She was headed eastward into the mystery of 
black and silver waters. Dimly, in her stern, by the 
somewhat confusing radiance of the moon and stars, he 
thought he saw a dark figure crouched behind her engines. 
The trail of the little launch upon the water was foaming 
white, a vivid spectacle. The staccato uproar of her 
motors persisted long after she had passed from sight. .. . 

It was some minutes later that Horace Trample came 
pounding down the pier. He had been delayed among the 
trees. He found his friend and rescuer staring across the 
water, lost in meditation. 

“Good Lord, Blackwood,” cried the Doctor. “Did the 
fellow get away?” 

But Blackwood only shrugged. 

“I don’t suppose it really makes any difference,” he 
replied, at length. “He can’t go any place in safety, once 
the telephones get busy. I was just wondering if he 
wanted to.” 

After a time he said complainingly: “Confound it, 
Trample! Do you suppose I ever will learn how to use 
this damn’ gun?” 


Chapt 


Sixt 


"Tj'UNNY thing about Miss Oliver and Prentiss,” said 
L Widdowson a few days later. He spread a fragment 
of toast with marmalade, looked at it with appreciation, 
and popped it into his mouth. “I should think they’d 
have looked us up, at least, to say hello.” 

Riley Blackwood’s newspaper was propped against a 
sugar-bowl. He h ’ ’ ” ’ " 


first review was beginning to form in his mind. “Hams 
Across the Sea—” and possibly something about a 
barbecue. 

“Oh, no,” he answered after a little silence; “they’ve 
seen enough of all of us, I fancy, to last them for a life¬ 
time. They were fairly disgusted with me by the time 
we met them in Davidsons on Saturday morning. They’d 
been hunting for me half the night—trying to rescue me— 
and were almost annoyed when I showed up safe and 
sound!” He laughed. “Prentiss’*sudden hunch that Hevi¬ 
land was the trouble-maker was a daisy! It almost con¬ 
verts one to a belief in the futility of scientific detection. 
Simply because Crotz had been on Heviland’s yacht, and 
he didn’t like Crotz!” 

“It was decent of him to set out after you,” said Wid¬ 
dowson. 

“In a big blue car? He scared me half to death! Why 
the devil couldn’t he have hired a white one, if his own 
was blue? Why the devil didn’t he catch up with me, and 
tell me what was in his mind? But no—-he just wanted 
to keep an eye on me! Didn’t want to alarm me, in case 
he might be wrong. Alarm me! That’s all he did do.” 

W IDDOWSON laughed. “Well, his hunch was better 
than mine. I thought Heviland was going to your 
assistance, when he borrowed the Sally. If Crotz had 
killed you, he’d have pretended to be sorry he hadn’t got 
to you in time. But where the dickens do you suppose 
he had the Doctor hidden until Thursday evening? 
Trample was certainly kidnaped on Wednesday.” 

“On his own boat, of course. He simply brought the 
launch alongside and made the transfer. Crotz was in 
charge. None of them reached Wisconsin until Friday 
morning, when Crotz sent his telegram. When I phoned 
Heviland on Friday,—like a blinking idiot,—he was al¬ 
ready up there. I held the wire while somebody in his 
office relayed the call. I don’t know whether I’m proud 
of myself or not, Tony. At any rate, you’ll get the launch 
back. Even if Heviland has gone overboard, somebody’ll 
pick it up.” 

“I saw Trample last night, for just a minute, by the 
way,” said Tony Widdowson. “He isn’t going back to 
New York immediately. Kitty’s shipped her husband’s 
body on, and I suspect she and the Doctor will go back 
together. What do you think of that?” 

“Good Lord!” said Blackwood. “Not really?” Still, it 
might be quite a decent thing for both of them. Trample 
could cure the lady’s appetite for drugs, perhaps—and if 
he couldn’t, he could get them for her. As for Trample, 
he really needed some sophisticated person to look after 

“It’s not a bad idea, Tony,” he continued aloud. “I’m 
really very fond of both of them. I hope you’re right.” 
“Oh, I’m right enough,” said Tony Widdowson. 

For a few moments Riley Blackwood continued to think 
about it; then he returned to the fascinating pages" of the 
Chronicle. 


Oliver aren’t going to do it, too! Her picture’s 

“Get married?” asked Widdowson. “Well, I suppose 
that was inevitable. They’ve been thrown together in 
some curious circumstances. And people will get mar- 

Mr. Blackwood sighed. Blaine Oliver had been a nice 
little thing; he had really liked her quite a lot. Once he 
had thought— Presently he got out pencil and an enve¬ 
lope and began writing down some clever phrases for his 


reading a brief notice, written article on the Hams Across the Sea. 


Next month: New Dealers and Old Dealers, diplomats and lobbyists, Senators and code-makers, sweet- 
mannered vamps and hard-boiled virgins—all in “A Woman of Washington,” a complete book-length 
novel by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., who wrote “A Farewell to Fifth Avenue.” 
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 YOU. FORGIVE ME. NEED 

YOU, LOVE YOU, WANT YOU. 

And, in defiance of transmitters and re- 
ceivers everywhere, he signed himself, 
“Your Many 

This he got off, and then called on 
George Maddox, announced the necessity 
of an immediate departure, and borrowed 
some money. George, being confident 
now of the one-tenth of a loaf, was gen- 
erous. Oliver promised he would come 
back if urgently required, and went home 
to his hotel room to pack. All that night 
he spent in spasmodic packing, in pacing 
his tiny quarters, smoking and talking to 
himself — and to Virgilia. . . . 

In the train that drew him westward 
from the city before a second midnight, 
Oliver lay wakeful. But this time no 
small pale ghost whispered its warning, 
nor did he see a figure on a tall red rock. 
He seemed to hold his wife there in his 
arms, weeping. He thought, “Now, being 
really one, we will have a child.” And 
the rails said, “Com-ing. . . . coming. 

. . . . coming. Your man. Your man.” 

P ONY was not unduly afflicted by the 
receipt of Virgilia’s message forbid- 
ding his return. He put it on his desk 
under a glass paper-weight, and went on 
with his writing. A sense of peace and 
of leisure was upon him, so that he 
stretched and yawned. Now that Oliver 
had set his desertion down in writing, 
Pony knew that it was a matter only of 
patience before Virgilia would be won by 
his devotion. But she must of course 
have time. Perhaps it would be well for 
him to go away. It might even be wise 
to go as far as New York City, and to 
discover for himself the realities of Oli- 
ver’s desertion. Pony decided to do that, 
and went to the ranger station to wire for 
reservations. 

The ranger was just back from an ex- 
pedition after an illegal elk-killer. 

“A wire came in just when I had to 
leave,” he said. “Couldn’t do a thing in 
the world about it. I was just about to 
carry it on up to Jill.” 

He handed his writing of the telephone 
communication to Pony Krane, who read: 

IGNORE MY LETTER MAILED DEC. TWENTY- 
FOURTH. WAS SICK, OUT OF MY MIND. 
NOW IN IT, AND WELL AND ON MY WAY 
TO YOU. FORGIVE ME. NEED YOU, LOVE 
YOU, WANT YOU. (SlGNF.D) YOUR Man. 

Pony sent out no message to the rail- 
way agent. He pocketed his own mail 
and Virgilia’s and went slowly home. Past 
the Diccon cabin, his head down. He 
would have to take the telegram to Jill. 

. . . Oliver was on his way. He had 


been sick — was now well, loved her, needed 
her, wanted her. . . . Damn his soul! 

Running up and down his great room, 
breathing fast, blood on a crushed lip, 
Pony stopped at sight of Jill’s letter to 
himself. He put out his hand in a claw- 
shape, to tear it up. Its phrases burned 
him — into stillness, into thought, so that 
he reread it all. After this, he stood for 
a long while thinking at top speed, got 
again into his outdoor clothes, thrust his 
feet into skis, and started forth. But 
this time he did not take the trail to 
John’s station. The Jackson mail-stage 
would be coming across Buffalo Creek. 
A man on skis, an expert with skis, could 
make a short-cut on such a still cold after- 
noon as this, — bright crust, firm snow, — 
to meet that stage before it turned away 
from Buffalo down toward Moran. Pony’s 
runners sang like whips. 

No one saw him go, except the shifting 
eyes of animals. He went like a wind, 
narrowed to human willing, at a shrill 
speed across the open spaces, whispering 
for secrecy under the pines. All the little 
crooked aspen shadows were powerless to 
trap him or to delay. He came down, 
coasting, to the beaten snow road, wheeled 
in a pretty rainbow scud, and saw the 
horses, plumed with breath, plodding up a 
steep grade along the hillside. 

He stood holding up his arms. When 
the driver had pulled in, he slid over to 
the stage. 

Oliver Glenn looked at him, startled, 
and jumped down to the snow. 

“You — Pony — here?” 

“I’ve been in Jackson Hole since 
November. Virgilia sent me — here — to 
meet you. She got your letter and your 
wire. She wanted me to intercept you — 
to give you this.” 

Oliver took the paper, written in that 
familiar childish hand, without any open- 
ing address and read: 

You must not never come back. You 
have spoiled what we had. 1 was happy 
to be with you. Noiv you have hurt 
me too much. It was not faithful to me 
and my true heart, the terrible things 
you have said. I cannot endure to see 
your face. I am sorry this is the truth, 
but it cannot be changed. I am not one 
to change. Don't write. Don’t come. I 
coidd not bear it. It would be my death, 
only to hear your voice, that had such 
words for me when I was fighting alone 
to keep my happiness. — Virgilia 

He looked up. 

“You know what she says here, Pony?” 
“Yes.” 

“Virgilia always means just what she 
says.” 

“Yes.” 

Oliver was breathing fast. Now there 
was another fear in his face — shock and 
pain and sharp uncertainty. 

“Got a pencil, driver?” 

It was produced. Tearing off the cor- 
ner of a wrapping, Oliver wrote : 

“ Dearest , I can’t blame you. But if it 
weren’t for just one thing you said, I 
would be coming to you whether you 
want me or not. You say: ‘It would be 
my death, only to hear your voice.’ That 
scares me, because I know how truthful 
and exact you are. I am going on to 
Moran. I’ll wait there four days. If, by 
Saturday, I haven’t heard from you or 
seen you, I’ll go East. I’ll be waiting for 
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you there too — until you decide you want 
to be rid of me for good. Perhaps you 
have learned to love another man of 
your own sort. He can’t love you as 
much as I do now, Jill dearest. 

Oliver.” 

“Will you give her that?” 

“Surely. I’ll be seeing you again?” 
Oliver, who had taken off his hat, ran 
his cold-pinched fingers through wild hair. 
“Oh, my God, I hope so, Pony. Can’t 
say. It’s up to her.” 

The driver called: “Come along there, 
will you, Mr. Glenn? We’re sure losing 
time.” 

“All right. I’m with you.” 

He sank into his place and sat there 
with his head down, his hat over his eyes. 

The driver asked : “Want to get aboard, 
Doc?” 

“No. I’ll go the way I came — time 
enough to make it home before dark. 
And there’s a moon.” 

'T'HE four days passed. Pony, as when 
he was a boy afraid of grizzly bears, 
watched through his big-game glasses 
every living thing that moved about the 
Diccon cabins. If some one should take 
it into his head to go down the country 
to Moran — or to come up the country 
from Moran! The suspense ate at him. 
No one came or went. No one even went 
down to get the mail. Virgilia, thought 
Pony, had lost her taste for letters from 
the East. Let Oliver only go out in 
silence, and the fight was won. Letters, 
if he should write them, could be dealt 
with. It would be a matter only of pa- 
tience, of fidelity — a waiting game. 

Every afternoon of those interminable 
afternoons, Pony saw that Jill went out, 
taking the trail up to her rock. He did 
not follow her. . . . “Let her have the 
cold comfort of the Tetons in their 
shroud! She can’t see the road to or 
from Moran. She’s safe there. . . . And 
today, the fourth day, he will be gone.” 

Virgilia stood on the red hill above her 
home and closed her eyes like a woman 
possessed by a lover. Ghost Mountain 
stood to face her above the west, three- 
headed, standing in pale bright silver 
against its turquoise sky. It promised 
her a splendor. It embodied a desire. She 
stood there, her eyes closed, and said a 
litany with incense-breath: 

u ni come back to you, Virgilia 
“For sure, my darling — beautiful .” 

“I swear to God I will come back.” 

“I am telling it to Ghost Mountain .” 

Virgilia heard the sound of a step on 
ice behind her, and turned. 

Oliver stopped below her, his tormented 
face quite white and still. 

“Don’t move,” he whispered. “Jill 
darling — for God’s sake — don’t step back 
from me. I won’t come any closer. . . . 
I’ll go away. ... I didn’t hope to find 
you here. You said to see my face would 
be your death. . . . It’s dangerous — so 
steep. The ice — for God’s sake! . . . 
I’ll go. Only — forgive me — forgive me.” 

She made that perilous rush of child- 
hood, and had her arms tight round him, 
as a child in joy. The bell of her lonely 
calling rang close and clear. 

“I’ve been waiting — waiting. ... I 
knowed,” — fiercely, — “I knowed that you 
would come.” 

The End 
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STAR OF MIDNIGHT 

(Continued from page 31) 


right, when she said that the man gratified 
became less entranced? Was he as emo- 
tionally cheap as that? Or did the fault 
lie in her? Was she to blame that sud- 
denly he looked upon her with a criti- 
cism that fifteen minutes ago he would 
have been prepared to wager his life he 
could never feel toward her? 

That she had ruthlessly jilted him, had 
meant no diminution of his respect for 
her. That she had taken three husbands, 
had not crashed his ideal. Jerry was 
restless, ever seeking new emotions, when 
he had known her ten years ago. That 
the fires of her love should cool, could not 
affect his regard for her. Jerry was that 
kind: temperamental, vital, the kind of 
woman who burned up in her own flames. 
That was why he had loved her. 

But yesterday her husband had not 
been frank with him. He had been inter- 
ested in Mary Smith, and had hidden that 
interest. And this visit of Jerry’s became 
too pat. He couldn’t believe that it was 
not a planned thing. To do something on 
the spur of the moment, was like the 
Jerry he had known and loved; but some- 
how this visit did not ring true. She 
showed the same furtive interest in Mary 
Smith that Pauline Fentress had shown — 
that Basson, by inference, had shown. 

Had she come here to profess an ardor 
that she didn’t feel, in order to render him 
easy to question? What had Delilah done 
to Samson? 

The appraisal in his glance became con- 
temptuous. The happenings of fifteen 
minutes ago became suddenly unpleasant. 
Not love, but cool cunning, had prompted 
her simulation of passion. Or perhaps the 
passion had not been simulated; but that 
deeper thing that he had seemed to find in 
her had been pretended. 

He had offered her, just now, the rest 
of his life. She had known that when he 
proposed departure 0:1 the Rex tomorrow, 
he had meant no cheap and temporary 
liaison. She knew that he meant mar- 
riage as soon as Basson saw fit to get a 
divorce. 

And she had offered him, in return, fur- 
tive trysts in his apartment, in some 
hotel in Chicago. The thing that had 
warped his soul for ten years, was to her 
nothing but a sneaking affair. He offered 
a life of devotion, and she preferred to be 
his occasional mistress. 

C LARITY of thought came to him, as it 
had not come during the ten years 
since she had first betrayed his faith in 
her. He had thrown away a career, be- 
cause he had permitted his life to be 
wrecked by this — strumpet. That’s what 
she was. She was worse than that: the 
professional woman of easy virtue gives 
herself for money; she professes noth- 
ing. But this woman pretended love ; this 
woman debased the currency of devotion. 
Not frankly for hire did she let herself; 
but sneakingly she tried to enter into 
Dalzell’s heart and brain, that she might 
worm from him some secret important to 
her or to her husband. His eyes were icy 
as he looked at her. 

“Did your husband tell you how far you 
could go in questioning me, in trying to 
get information from me?” 


“What do you mean?” she asked. 

He made no effort to keep contempt 
from his voice. 

“I mean exactly what I say. Did your 
husband say that anything you did would 
be all right with him, provided you 
brought back whatever it was you came 
to get?” 

“I don't understand you, Dal.” 

“Don't you? Well, I’m beginning to 
understand you, Jerry. You want to 
sneak in here another afternoon; you 
want me to register with you under 
another name in some second-rate hotel 
in Chicago. And that’s the thing that 
I’ve craved for ten years — mean meet- 
ings with a petty woman!” 

“Dal, you’re mad,” she gasped. 

“Am I? You called me that a few 
minutes ago. Perhaps I am. If to be 
mad is to want to be aboveboard, then 
madness is what ails me.” 

Into her black eyes, no longer lovely 
to Dalzell, came dismay. 

“I think I’d better go,” she said. 

“I think so too,” said Dalzell. 


Chapter Twelve 

TAALZELL started forward as the door 
closed behind her. What madness 
prompted him to find flaws in the lovely 
Jerry? Then he halted; he had not been 
mad — the lovely thing he'd adored so long 
had never had existence. He had thought 
he worshiped a soul, but the soul had 
never been there. To dismiss from one’s 
heart and life a person like Jerry, was a 
thing not to be done because of mere sus- 
picion. If there had been nothing else 
but his vague feeling that her husband 
was somehow interested in Mary Smith, 
and that she had come to him at her hus- 
band’s behest, he would not have dared 
condemn her. Believer though he was in 
his own frequently disjointed reasoning, 
he would never have condemned Jerry on 
that alone. 

But she wanted him to take part in a 
furtiveness that was abhorrent to him. 
The cheap rites of passion were to take 
the place of the divine rites of love. 

He turned back to the couch; the im- 
press of her was still there. Roughly he 
smoothed the pillows, and as he erased 
the evidence of her presence there, it 
seemed to him that he also erased all 
traces of her presence in his heart. 

He mixed himself a highball. It was 
queer how slight, after all, were the 
bonds that united one person to an- 
other. A breach of faith, a glimpse of 
feet of clay, and romance was dead. He 
sighed gustily. How slight, after all, had 
been the thing that prevented him from 
abandoning the most engrossing investi- 
gation that had ever come his way! If 
Jerry had assented when he suggested the 
Rex, he would have been directing Swayne 
to buy passage, to pack his bags, to tele- 
phone a dozen people that engagements 
might be canceled. 

Why, he wouldn’t have thought of 
Mary Smith for weeks, and then only 
with casual wonder at the outcome of the 
affair. He frowned. He felt sudden 
self-reproach that he had even considered 


abandoning the search for the prima 
donna of “Star of Midnight.” Jerry was 
right in one thing at least: the years 
had not aged him; youthful impetuosity 
had not yet left him. 

/ T'HE telephone rang, and he picked it 
up. It was Dryon. 

“Stumbled on something, Mr. Dalzell: 
That Ebor Basson has a wife. Swell 
looking girl, I'm told. Basson is her third 
husband, and I guess he don’t go so good 
with her. Anyway — and this is funny — 
I got a tip from Chicago — I can afford 
long-distance calls at the rate you’re pay- 
ing me; and my friend there says that 
Mrs. Basson and Norrone had it hot and 
heavy a year ago. 